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THE OLD COALPIT, 



CHAPTER I. 



THE Old Coalpit was not what might be 
imagined. There was nothing dark^ black, 
or treacherous about it at the time of which my 
story treats. In other words, it was a little 
hamlet, situated in a prettily undulating coal 
district, nearly three miles from a large and 
populous sea-port town. -> Tbe memory of man 
could not tell why it was: called the Old Coal- 
pit ; but it was generally supposed that it stood 
on the site, or somewhere in the vicinity of the 
site of an old exhausted coalpit. Some suggested 
the idea that the hamlet was so named from 
the pit-like nature of its situation. But this 
opinion did not obtain much credit, though the 
undulations of the country formed where it was 
built a kind of green ba^in, lined with trees, so 
sheltered and concealed, that you were close 
upon it before you were aware that any houses 
were near. There were not more than thirty 
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houses in the hamlet^ inclusive of five or six 
rained cottages^ which had been tenanted hy 
colliers-^in one of whichj, it was said, a murder 
had been committed. Small, however, as the 
hamlet was, it possessed its little church, meeting- 
house, public-house, and general shop ; at which 
last place a rough board, and equally rough 
box, informed the public that the Post-OfBce 
was held. There were several hamlets of similar 
dimensions scattered over the country, at in- 
tervals of a mile or two apart; but the Old 
Coalpit had the pre-eminence in its church, its 
gentility, and its antiquity. Just climbing half 
way up the slope that leads you in or out of one 
side of the hamlet, stood an old grey mansion^ 
part of which boasted of age hardly imder five 
hundred years ; one tower, a large low room;;^ 
and a magnificent doorway, were still iu good 
preservation, and were the admiration of aU 
lovers of Gothic architecture. Of the remainder 
of the old Priory, as it was called, there stood 
but a wall or two, with windows of different' 
periods^ which again had been built into the 
modern brick walls of half the thickness, and 
formed a respectable and large farm-house, 
round which were scattered fields, corn and 
havHstacks, and barns. With the exception of 
ir Jones', there was only one house in the 
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Coalpit which made any claims to gentility, and 
this was not very far from Priory Fann, and 
went by the name of the Cloister ; or, as the 
country people would persist in calling it, ' The 
Closeter/ and as we shall have more to do with 
the Cloister than with the Priory Farm, I must 
be allowed a little licence in my description of 
it. Fancy, then, a long, low, rambling house 
built of rough grey stone, surrounded on three 
sides by trees. An archway as antique as that 
belonging to the Priory formed the doorway; 
on one side of which stretched the building, with 
thick-framed, small-pan^ sash windows, and on 
the other a beautiful muUioned window with 
stained glass, and some commoner casements 
divided by mullions. The upper floor of the 
house boasted of the same irregularity a$ the 
lower in its means of admitting light. la Qome 
places, a single casement opened out among the 
thick ivy, in others a clumsy sash, or again the 
small mullioned window, and above all rose on^ 
of the fine steep roo& which of themselves give 
an air of beauty to so many buildings of the 
older style of architecture. Moos and stone- 
crops clustered in spots oi^ the time-worn slfttes> 
and clematis^ ivy, jessamines, and China roses 
nearly covered the walls. There was a large 
old-fashioned fruit garden behind, a pretty well- 

b2 
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kept flower-garden in front; and on one side 
was a paddock, with a stable, a pig-sty and 
fowl-house; but these last were not patent to 
the eye of any one entering by the garden-gate, 
and were kept out of sight with all the sense of 
gentility suitable to the propriety of so respec- 
table a dwelling. The house-door opened into 
a wide passage, on each side of which were par- 
lours — one the common sitting, school, and play- 
room of the family ; the other a beautiful room 
of thirty feet long, which formed a sort of 
drawing-room to the house, and went by the 
name of the ' oak parlour/ The walls of this 
room were panelled in dark oak, the inner 
moulding of each panel being richly carved. 
There was also a richly-carved fire-place, from 
the mantel-piece of which up to the ceiling of 
the room, the well shaped fruits, flowers, and 
game in dark oak, stood out in strong relief — ^as 
sharp as when they had first left the artist's hand. 
In two or three of the panels were old paintings 
of some value; and it was evident from the 
excellent state of preservation of both wood- 
work and paintings that this room had been 
much valued by the possessors of the Cloister. 
The large mullioned window, with two casements, 
belonged to this room, which was suitablyfurnished 
with some antique and a little rather modem fur- 
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niture — a small Turkey carpet lay in the centre 
of the highly-polished floor, and heavy crimson 
curtains adorned the windows ; a small organ, 
with a dark old-fashioned case, belonged also to 
this room, which was the only one in the house 
in which much expense had, apparently, been 
incurred. There was another room adjoining 
the oak parlour, with doors opening into a long 
rambling corridor at the back, which was 
used as a surgery by Mr. Boothby, the pre- 
sent inmate of the Cloister* But I dare say 
my readers are tired of description by this time, 
and will gladly dispense with any further en- 
largement on the wide front and the narrow 
back staircase, the various bedrooms, large and 
small, and the rambling passages and dark 
closets which abounded in the birthplace of my 
hero and his brothers and sisters. Richard 
Boothby was the eldest son and second child 
of the gentleman who lived in the Cloister. 
His eldest sister was about fourteen years of 
age, and Bichard was a year younger at the 
time of which I write. He had two brothers 
younger than himself, of the ages of nine and 
five years, and a little sister of eight ; and a lady, 
who was governess to the Misses Boothby and 
the little boys also, lived at the Cloister. 
Richard was the only one of the party who 
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went to school ; the nearest school being nearly 
three miles from the Old Coalpit^ it was not easy 
to send the young children^ and our hero himself 
remained in the town to dine every day^ unless 
there was a half-holiday. A careless, thought- 
less fellow was Richard; good-natured and 
generous, and generally a favourite at home as 
well as with his schoolfellows, who did not feel, 
with his only surviving parent and his masters, 
the inconvenience arising from his faults — ^head- 
long, daring, and rather self-willed, fond of 
foolish freaks, Richard often was applauded 
for actions among his schoolfellows, which were 
in themselves only reprehensible, and often 
brought him into serious trouble; but as the 
design of our story is to relate his adventures, 
I shall not say more of my heroes character. 

^ Ah, cieux ! you mechant — Reechard ! — 
Deeque, you notty boy,^ exclaimed Pauline, the 
old French nurse of the family, as with his eldest 
sister she stood watching him off to school one 
wet morning. ' Miss Henriette, did you see ? 
All de books down ! Deeque ! you do want an 
ombrella — a parapluie, mon enfant/ 

Richard was picking up his books at the 
garden gate, where he had just let them fall : 
he shouted in reply — * 

^AU right — never fear! No ombrellas for 
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me, ma chere Pauline. Bother take the books !^ 
he exclaimed, rumiing back to the house. ' Hen- 
rietta — Pauline, have you seen my strap? I 
cannot carry all these things without it/ 

^ Ah, oui ; I have it in my drawer,' said 
Pauline. 'Did I not tell you just now you 
ought to want it?' 

' I wonder what you would do without Pauline 
to take care of your things, Dick,' said his 
sister, during Pauline's absence, while Richard 
fidgetted restlessly up and down the passage. 

' I should do without my things, I suppose, 
somehow.' 

' You are a grateful spirit,' said his sister. 

'I'm not so ungrateful as I seem perhaps,' 
replied Richard. ' She's a 'good old soul. I 
shall have to run for it ; those children keep one 
so long at their butter-scotch making. Ah! 
here she is. That's right, Pauline ; there's a kiss 
for you, old woman, for taking care of my strap.' 

' Did you remember the guard this morning, 
Richard ?' said his sister. 

' To be sure, madam. Good-bye — no umbrella, 
thank you, Pauline — surely a fellow may do very 
well with a Macintosh, and a waterproof hat,' 
he replied, as he rushed a second time out of the 
house, with his books, flung by the strap, over 
his shoulder. 
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dates while under his power ; but the foolish 
aud headstrong, among whom, we are sorry to 
say, was our friend Richard, were constantly in 
hot water with him, and through him with Dr. 
Babbage, the head-master. Mr. Pinch was a good 
teacher, and though Richard was in the third 
class, he was occasionally called upon to submit 
to lessons on geography and history from his 
enemy, during which time, as well as when 
writing in the large schoolroom, he contrived to 
cause him as much annoyance as was possible, 
without actually bringing himself into trouble 
with the heads of the school, and sometimes his 
foolish resistance to the delegated powers car- 
ried him to the point where Mr. Finch had the 
triumph of a legitimate ground of complaint. 
Richard paid no attention to the master's first 
speech; but turning his back deliberately to 
him, put one of his feet up in front of the fire, 
while he gathered his books from the top of the 
stove, where he had dropped them on Parker^s 
warning. 

' What are you doing here, sir ? The bell is 
about to ring. Go into school.' 

Richard made no answer, but began to whistle 
very calmly. 

' Did you hear me, sir V repeated Mr. Finch, 
angrily. 
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Eichard turned his head round with a look of 
feigned surprise. 

^ Did you speak ? Ohj it's you, Mr. Finch/ 

^ It's like your impertinence, sir, to behave in 
this manner.' 

'What manner?' said Richard. 'Did you 
say anything just now, Mr. Finch ?' 

' I told you, sir, that the bell was about to 
ring, and desired you to go into the school- 



room.' 



' Oh no, sir, the bell hasn^t rung yet,' said 
E/ichard, turning round again. ' I shall go in, 
you may be sure, when it does.' 

' I told you to go in at once !' roared Mr. 
Finch. ' What do you mean by this insolence ? 
I'll report you, as sure as your name's Boothby.' 

' What ! for not being able to hear you, Mr. 
Finch ? That would be rather hard. If you 
would speak a little more plainly, perhaps I 
should hear better.' 

Mr. Finch seized his arm, and now thoroughly 
enraged, endeavoured to force him into the 
schoolroom ; but Richard twisted himself sud- 
denly round, and out of his grasp, and stood at 
a little distance, laughing quietly, not perceiving 
that he had let one of his books fall just in front 
of the master, who lost no time in possessing 
himself of it. 
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' How did your books get in such a state as 
this, sir?* 

' Not a very strange thing in a very heavy 
rain, I fancy/ said Richard, defiantly. 'But 
now I am ready ; I am going into the school- 
room; and, if you please, I must have that 
book/ 

So saying, he snatched the book out of Mr. 
Finch's hand suddenly, as he passed, and ran 
into the schoolroom, to relate to his friend, 
John Parker, the history of his encounter with 
'The Old Crocodile/ and both agreed, with 
true schoolboy elegance of sentiment, that ' it 
was like his cheek,^ to interfere with their class. 
' It's just like him, making mischief wherever 
he can.' 

' Only it's a great pity Boothby can't hold 
his tongue a little/ said another boy. 'Dr.. 
Babbage always upholds the nxasters.' 

'It isn't easy to submit to tyranny,' said 
Richard. ' Britons were not made for it.' 

'It is like a wasp; if you can keep still it 
won't sting,' said the other. ' Take it whence 
it comes; it is but a donkey's kick after all.' 

' Hang it, though I' exclaimed Richard, sud- 
denly, ' if the villain hasn't managed to get one 
of my books after all. The miscreant : I'll pay 
him out, the sneak. There he is ; sure enough 
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he's got it, but he'U not keep it long, or Vm 
mistaken/ 

^ Don^t be a fool, Dick,' said Parker, trying 
to bold him in ; but the warning was useless. 
In a few seconds Richard was at high words with 
Mr. Finch, insisting on his book, and struggling 
with him for it. It ended in his being laid flat 
on the ground, while. Mr. Finch walked oflP tri- 
umphantly with the contested volume. Richard 
was up again, and burst into a storm of still 
fiercer invective, though- he was held in by one 
of his friends from following the petty tyrant. 

' Now, Boothby, I'll have no more of this ; 
yoa'lL please to stand up on the form in front 
of me till Doctor Babbage comes in.' He came 
back to the boy as he spoke, and on his resist- 
ance, endeavoured to force him to obey his com- 
mands. By this time Granville had reached 
his proiSge. ^Richard, do as you are bid at once. 
It will be a far more dignified course of action,. 
Why do you struggle against a force which you 
know is too strong for you? Stand upon the 
form; it wont hurt you. You know these con^* 
tests always send the weakest to the wall.' 

Mv. Finch turned round and met an unmis** 
takeaUe look of contempt from Granville; bui 
the bell i:inging at the moment^ the classes sepa- 
rated into their places, and Mr. Finch remained 
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where he was^ with his grasp still on Richard's 
arm. 

' Dick,* whispered Parker, ' what a fool you 
are ; you are in for it now/ 

Somewhat calmed by the recollection of the 
near approach of the bead-master, Boothby stood 
still. A side door presently was flung open to 
admit Dr. Babbage, and as he entered, the other 
master came in from another door, while a few 
boys rushed in at the principal entrance. There 
was a profound silence as Dr. Babbage took his 
place for morning prayers. He was a gentle- 
manly man, commanding in appearance, from 
the strength and intellect of his grave counte- 
nance. His kind and judicious rule was as 
productive of good to the school as his great 
scholarship. 

He looked calmly round the room, and his 
brow contracted a little as his eye rested on 
Bichard and Mr. Finch. He quietly said — 

' Mr, Finch, will you kindly look after that 
end of the room V and Richard knew that all 
was noticed. 

There was a slight expression of triumph on 
the assistant-master's face ; on Richard's a mix- 
ture of shame and defiance. He coloured crim- 
son as the Doctor's eye fell upon him, and by 
the time prayers were over he felt thoroughly 
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vexed with himself for his foUy^ and folly pre- 
pared for all that followed. 

He passively obeyed the Doctor^s com- 
mand to stand for a quarter of an hour on the 
form. 

' I will hear the rest of your complaint by and 
bye if necessary^ Mr. Finch.' 

' Any compunction Richard might feel during 
the presence of Dr. Babbage, vanished entirely 
directly his back was turned ; and he amused 
his quarter of an hour^ with the assistance of his 
schoolfellows^ in tipping up the form^ and start- 
ling Mr. Finch's class with sudden bumps and 
noisy overthrows. But this being at length 
stopped by the unanimous determination of two 
other masters in the room, he managed to keep 
steady for the last five minutes. 

At length the penance was ended, and the 
culprit at liberty to join his class, which was 
engaged in writing at a little distance from 
him. As he jumped from the form, he stepped 
on a little dirty red pocket-handkerchief, which 
he was at first about to kick aside, when his evil 
genius tempted him to another piece of folly. 

^ Whose pretty red rag is that?' said a boy 
near him. 

' I'm sure I don't know,' said Bichard, ' unless 
it's the ' Crocodile's.' It's very like a crocodile's 
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handkerchief. Perhaps it will be respectful to 
see if it's his. Til take it to him.' 

'You daren't,' said the boy, laughing. 

' Daren't ?' replied Richard. ' Why should I 
not dare to do a bit of civility ?' 

'Silence, there!' shouted Mr. Alcock, the 
third master. 'What are you doing there, 
Boothby? To your place, if you please. Why 
are you not in your place ?' 

' If you please, sir,' said Richard, ' I was only 
picking up Mr. Finch's handkerchief — ^he's 
dropped it here.' 

' Take it to Mr. Finch, and have done with it 
then,' said Mr. Alcock, impatiently. 

Richard held the little rag by a corner as he 
spoke, up above bis own head, as if in confirma- 
tion of his word, and there was a general titter 
all over the school; even Mr. Alcock bit his 
lips, and was obliged to bite them so hard, that 
he could not speak to stop the silly boy from 
further folly and insolence. Richard walked up 
to Mr. Finch, who was teaching a class nearly 
in front of him, and laid the handkerchief on 
his desk, saying in a gruff tone, 

' Mr. Finch, here's your pocket-handkerchief; 
I picked it up just now.' 

The titter almost burst into a roar, and 
Richard's eye glittered with delight as he 
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glared into the master^s face steadily for two 
seconds. He had had his revenge^ and Mr. 
Finch knew it, though he was too much taken by 
surprise to make any remark till Richard reached 
his own class. The assistant-master flung the 
handkerchief among the boys in front of him, 
saying in a low, deep tone— 

* Whose rag is that ? what do you leave your 
handkerchiefs about for?^ and apparently took 
no further notice of the afiair. 

Our hero and his friends made themselves 
very merry with this praiseworthy exploit, and 
finally forgot the matter in the business of the 
morning. 

The weather, as Granville had said, cleared 
before the school was over, and rejoicing in the 
prospect of a fine half holiday, the boys were 
putting on their outer garments, with the usual 
accompaniments of noise of various kinds, when 
Granville came into the vestibule, and called for 
Boothby, 

'Boothby — Boothby — Dick Boothby, you^re 
wanted.* 

Richard was not anxious to hear, and tried 
to escape by the door, without answering the 
summons; but the second master, who hap- 
pened to be passing out, and saw him, stopped 
him, and sent him back to Granville* 

2 
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'That^s one,* said Granville j 'now I want 
some one else. Whereas the boy to whom that 
handkerchief belonged? I suppose you boys 
know what I mean V 

There was a cry among the boys, 'Keep 
your own counsel; it's some of Finch's dirty 
tricks. Ask the Crocodile, Granville?' 

' You can't tell me, then ?' 

' Never heard it was owned,' cried one. 

' The boy is not here, then ?' cried Granville^ 
again. 

There was no answer ; and in another moment 
the vestibule was clear, and all the boys were out 
of doors, except Granville and Richard. 

* What do you w^nt with me ?' asked Richard. 

' Dr. Babbage wants you ; and I believe it's 
a fortunate thing for you that the red rag can- 
not be found. How can you be such a fool, 
Boothby ? You know, however much the Doctor 
might take your part against Finch's tyranny, 
he cannot when you defy all authority in public 
as you regularly persist in doing.' 

Richard made no reply; but sullenly walked 
by Granville's side into the first-class room, 
where the Doctor, in awful dignity, awaited him 
with Mr. Finch. On Richard's entrance, Mr. 
Finch, who was looking very red and uncom- 
fortable, was politely bowed out of the room by 
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the Doctor, who, however, quietly said as hd 
reached the door, ' Just one word, Mr. Pinch. 
If that handkerchief can be found, Boothby 
shall stand for an hour to-morrow morning with 
it before the school. You shall have ample 
satisfaction for the insolence shown to you. 
Good morning.' Mr. Finch bowed and de- 
parted, and the Doctor, bending his brows 
sternly on the offender, said, as Richard ap- 
proached him, 

'Have you found the article, Granville?' 
^ ' No, sir ; no one answered. The boys are all 
^ gone now.' 

' I suppose you congratulate yourself on your 
escape, sir,' said the Doctor, gravely. 

Richard coloured deeply; and raising his 
eyes full to his master, replied — 

' Mr. Finch deserved all he got, sir. He is a 
bully and a tyrant ; and no fellow can stand it.' 

' Some of the fellows do, apparently,' said the 
Doctor. * How is it, if you are not in the wrong, 
you are singled out for this alone ? I never hear 
so many complaints of any other boy in the 
school — ^and there is scarcely a day that passes 
that I do not see or hear something bad of 
you.' 

. ' Sir, ask aU the boys, ask the masters/ ex- 
claimed Richard, warmly, ' if Mr. Finch is not 
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tyrannical ; if he doesn't take delight in getting 
a hoy into a scrape — if it isn't impossible to 
hear his petty meanness? I can't hear it^ 
and — ^ he paosed^ and added^ dropping his eyes^ 
hut speaking firmly, ' if I have to leave — * 
Granville whispered, ^ Hush ! Richard/ 
Dr, Babbage watched his pupil's varying 
angry countenance attentively for a minute or 
two without speaking ; he then quietly laid 
before him the impossibility of any school or 
system being carried on if subordinates were 
to be their own master and submit to no rule ^ 
or authority, ^You will find this principle a^ 
true life one, Boothby. If you cannot learn to 
submit to rightly appointed authority, you will 
through your life be unfit to command yourself: 
always in hot water, and will never prosper. It 
may seem a trifle to you now to squabble and 
dispute the discipline of your school ; nay, I 
dare say you have an idea that it is an evidence 
of high and manly spirit to be greatly admired 
— but in the eyes of all sensible persons it is only 
the evidence of a very silly, unformed, headstrong 
disposition, which will probably lead you into a 
very great deal of trouble and hardship before 
you learn to see it in its true colours yourself. 
It is not manly spirit, Boothby, It is impa- 
tience and self-will — a determination to have 
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your own way through everything, right or 
wrong, and it is the duty of those in authority 
over you to see, as they can, that you learn in 
early life what you will have to learn at some time, 
that the yoke must be borne by us all, if we are 
ever to live to any purpose here/ 

' Sir, I always obey you,' said Bichard, humbly. 
' You have not had to complain of me. If Mr. 
Finch were * 

' Who appoints Mr. Finch?* asked the Doctor. 
' You do not think that, in combating Mr. Finch's 
rule, and insulting him before the school, you 
disobey me, and insult me, in him ; that he is my 
representative there ; that you do your best to 
set me at nought, and create a spirit of rebellion 
among your schoolfellows to my arrangements. 
If you please, do not pique yourself on obedience 
to me, as long as this is carried on, Boothby. 
You dare not dispute my immediate commands. 
Why ? Because you are afraid to do so. When 
I am away, my officers are nought to you, un- 
less they are men of whom you are afraid also. 
That is not the metal of which men should be 
made, I think. Give me the man who is afraid 
to do wrong — not overawed by mere force.* 

Bichard coloured, and hung his head for a 
moment. When his master paused, he looked 
up with tears in his eyes, and replied, humbly— 
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' I do not tbink I am really afraid of you, 
sir. I lo^I like you, and I respect you as every 
boy must;' and gathering courage, lie added 
more firmly, 'But no one can respect such a 
fellow as Finch .* 

' You will find, whether you can respect them 
or not, that you will have to learn to yield to 
power in the persons of such men as Mr. Much 
is in your eyes, more than once in your life, if I 
mistake not. Do you suppose the sailor who 
objects to his second mate has any redress ; or 
the soldier, who refuses submission to the young 
ensign, not half his age or weight of character ? 
However, all this you know well, and I cannot 
argue the question longer. You have chosen to 
do wrong, knowing the consequences. You 
have had the pleasure of defying your master, 
I doubt not having frilly braved and estimated 
the cost of such a luxury ; and now the reckon- 
ing time has come, I do not expect you to 
quarrel with the pajrment.' 

Dr. Babbage then produced the book Mr. 
Finch had brought him, and requested to see 
the others. He inquired step by step the de- 
tails of the dispute before school, and severely 
lectured Richard on his thoughtlessness. After- 
wards, he told him he must apologize before 
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the school to Mr. Finch, on Monday, and dis- 
missed him. 

' Apologize to Mr. Finch ! If you please, 
sir, I cannot,^ replied Richard.* 

' I shall be very sorry if you cannot,' replied 
the Doctor, coolly ; ' for you will have to leave 
the school if you cannot. I can have no pupil 
here who cannot obey me to the letter. You 
have till Monday to decide whether this is an 
impossibility. Now, good morning.' 

So saying, the Doctor motioned him to the 
door, and called Granville to him. 
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CHAPTER IL 

RICHARD BOOTHBY left tlie school with 
a heavy heart. As he issued from the door 
he almost fell over a man who was sitting on 
the step. Dissatisfied with himself^ and out of 
humour with everything that came in his way, 
Richard, with an angry exclamation, desired 
the intruder to get out of his way. The man 
turned towards him a dark thin face, on which 
were written sufiering and want. The glitter- 
ing hlack eyes were sunken and unnaturally 
large, and his long hlack hair hung in 
matted locks about his face. He was either 
unable or unwilling to obey Richard^s mandate^ 
and held out his hands, saying something in a 
language quite unknown to Richard, who was 
too angry and impatient to notice the evident 
sorrow and illness which would at another time 
have touched his heart — ' Get out of my way, 
you vagabond !' he exclaimed, giving the man a 
violent push, ' Paw — ^paw — I don't know your 
lingo. Get up, I say, and don't go on whining 
here/ Enraged that the foreigner did not 
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move^ he enforced bis command with a kick. 
The man turned on him a dark malignant 
scowl^ which Richard noticed as little as he had 
previously done his appearance of ill-health, 
and was slowly making an effort to move^ when 
the door opened again^ and with an involuntary 
exclamation Granville in his turn stumbled over 
him, 'Pardon/ Granville recovered himself, 
and perceiving the difficulty the man had to 
move, assisted him to rise, and addressed a 
question to him in French. The man answered 
in a mixture of French and Italian, and 
Granville became interested sufficiently in his 
answer to carry on the conversation, and dis- 
covered that he was a Genoese sailor who had 
been taken ill on his arrival in Furstcastle, and 
had been some weeks in hospital. During his 
illness his ship had left the harbour, and he had 
now no friends and no means of subsistence; no 
employment, and as yet hardly any strength to 
work. He saw a good many young gentlemen 
coming out of the house, and thought some 
might have the goodness to help a poor stranger. 
But no one had cared about him or his trouble, 
and he was so weak he had been obliged to sit 
down, and was very sorry he had incommoded 
the young Signer, but he could not rise very 
quickly. Granville saw that he was certainly 
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very ill^ and supported him across tlie road to a 
pastrycook's^ where he ordered a basin of soup 
with a couple of rolls for him. He paid for the 
food, and left the grateful Italian to enjoy the 
repast, giving him a fourpenny-pieoe as he left 
him, with his own address on a slip of paper^ 
that he might be able to find him at home the 
next morning at an hour he named. 

Richard had been a witness to the greater part 
of this scene. After watching the Italian into 
the pastrycook's, he sauntered slowly on, and in 
time was out of the town and under the chesnat 
trees of the road leading to the Old Coalpit. 
He wandered on moodily till very near the 
hamlet, when he was roused from his reverie by 
the sound of his own name, and from a turn in 
the road his eldest sister suddenly appeared. 

' We have been almost frightened about you, 
Richard. What has kept you so late ? Come 
home quickly, and have some dinner; papa is 
going to take us out for a drive. We were 
afraid we should go without you.' 
. ' You'd better,' said Richard ; ' I shall have 
to make myself tidy — and I've lots of lessons 
to do.' 

' What has vexed you, Dick ?' said Henrietta^ 
kindly. ' Come, you want some dinner ; come 
along ,* and don't talk till you've had some.' 
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Richard allowed himself to be led along in 
silence. They found the rest of the family 
ready to starts waiting in the front garden ; and 
&om the adjoining stable and carriage-yard, 
could hear the preparations for their drive. 
Bichard^s father was going about the garden 
with his younger children, examining the pro- 
gress of the young slips and seedlings. He had 
by the hand his youngest daughter, a little blind 
child, of about eight years old, and was telling 
her about the plants, guiding her hand to feel 
such of his pets as could bear handling. They 
were not far from the gate when Richard and 
Henrietta entered. The blind child raised her 
head. 

' That's Richard, papa. There, he is in time 
— quite in time.' 

Mr. Boothby turned round. 

' Hey ! Richard, my boy, you are only just 
in time. What has made you so late to-day ? — 
there, run along, and have something to eat. 
You look quite fagged ; you should not stay so 
long without eating — now mind another time.' 

He laid bis hand kindly on his son's shoulder 
as he spoke. Richard felt choked ; he hurried 
into the house, where he found Pauline, with his 
dinner carefully kept warm for him. She set it 
before hix^ at once, with some beer; all looked 
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most tempting^ but Bichard felt no appetite. 
After his long walk/ and miserable reflections^ 
the kind reception he had met almost upset him. 
Henrietta left him, thinking he would be best 
alone, for she saw something was wrong; but 
Pauline hovered about him in the greatest 
concern, 

* What have you, my schild ; you are seeque 
— ^you are sorry? Tell your old nuss, mon 
enfant.' 

'Now, don't bother a fellow, Pauline, that's 
a good souU' exclaimed Richard * There, I 
didn't mean to be cross,' he added, holding out 
his hand. ' You are all of you too kind to a bad 
fellow like me.' 

Pauline gave him a kiss, and he tried to smile 
through a veil of thickly coming tears, which he 
had great difficulty in choking and drinking 
down with beer, roast beef, and determination. 
By dint of the most determined perseverance, 
Richard managed to eat nearly all his dinner, 
and, hastily washing his hands and face, joined 
the waiting party in the garden. 

' Well, Dick, you look more the thing now,' 
said his father, ' and I hope the air and exercise 
will take away all the preternatural gravity so 
unsuitable to your ordinary demeanour,' There 
was a laugh among the young ones^ and Mr, 
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Boothby continued, ' Now, Miss Somers, let me 
assist you — that's it. Now, Hetty, my darling, 
and my little Edith will have a stool between 
you. That's it, my pet — all safe j' he jumped 
the child in as he spoke. ' Now, what is to be 
done with Harold ?' 

' There is room between me and Henrietta on 
the seat,' said Miss Somers. 

' Are you sure ? Well, come along to your 
friends, you happy boy. The pony is for you, 
Dick ; George will sit by me, he is but a little 
fellow/ 

Away they all went over the beautiful country, 
chattering and laughing in the highest state of 
enjoyment; and these excursions were always 
treats. They were rather rare, for Mr. Boothby's 
occupations seldom permitted him to give his 
children many consecutive hours of his society ; 
and when he was able, the advantage and plea- 
sure were equally great. He pointed out every- 
thing of note, told them legends as nobody else 
did, gave them elementary lessons on the geo- 
logy of their neighbourhood) if there were a 
rare flower, or moss, or grass, his quick eye 
always caught sight of it, and it was procured 
and brought home for further investigation. 
Mechanics were occasionally on the tapis as 
illustrations came in their way, and it was sur- 
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prising how many valuable facts and theories 
were taught in this pleasant way^ and how many 
tastes Mr. Boothby gave his children. For there 
was nothing irksome in his teaching : Aill of 
sympathy with their eagerness and high spirits^ 
he was always a child with them, and his home 
was a very happy one, in spite of the great blank 
that death had made it to him two or three 
years before. 

Mr. Boothby took a right view of sorrow. 
He believed God too good to send trial upon 
any of His children without a great and good 
reason. He knew that man cannot conceive of 
the joys prepared for those who love and wait 
for His appearing, and trusting in what he could 
not see nor understand, in the midst of his great 
grief he had been taught to praise God for all 
the mercies still left to him, as well as for those 
he had formerly enjoyed; and trusting Him for 
all yet to come, he would not sorrow as those 
who have no hope, for the blessing God had seen 
fit to remove. 

By the time they returned home, Richard's 
low spirits were gone. He jumped off his pony, 
handed his eldest sister out of the carriage, and 
carried little Edith into the house in his usual 
fashion, which was a mixture of gentleness and 
boyish glee. Pauline was as usual at the door 
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to hear and comment on the afternoon's delights, 
and great was the Babel of French and English 
through which Mr. Boothby had to make his 
way with Harold and Miss Somers on his way 
in to tea. 

'Make them tell you in French, Pauline; 
that's the way to teach them to talk. I hope 
you have a capital tea for us ; we are as hungry 
as hunters.' 

They were soon all assembled at the plenti- 
fully-spread board, the little ones clapping their 
hands at the sight of home-made cakes, poached 
eggs, and broiled ham, which cook had sent up 
for a surprise. After tea there was a happy 
hour with papa and the microscope in examining 
the flowers they had brought home, and then 
the little ones went to bed. Miss Somers went 
into the oak parlour to play on the organ ; Mr. 
Boothby was called out to his surgery, and 
Richard, lefb alone with Henrietta, got out his 
books. He did not feel much inclined to work; 
the sight of the books brought back disagreeable 
recollections, which had been very successfully 
banished for the last few houra. He was sitting 
very disconsolately, idly turning over the pages 
of a book of German exercises, when Henrietta 
spoke. 

Richard turned sharply round. 

D 
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'Eh, what now?' 

'You startle me, dear, when you are so very 
abrupt,' said llenrietta, quietly. 

'Oh, well! and you «ta^le me. Gome, out 
with it ; Fve lots to do.' 

' But you don't seem to be doing it.' 

' ^at's no affair of anybody's. I've got to do 
it ; and how I matiage it is my affair and no one 
else's.' 

' Vfeiy well. I will not speak at present.' 

She went on working, and Richard whistled a 
little over hb German to show his indifference. 
Presently he looked up. 'Well, Hetty, let's 
hear what you have to say.' 

'You are not in a nice huin6Ur now, Diek, 
and I have something serious to say.' 

' Well, I'm iJieirious enough.' 

' I do not think you are ; aiid ybti liiust -be, 
for you hfilfe been doin^ very wrong.' 

' WroTigP said Richard, colouring ill over. 
'How did you know anything about ^it ? You 
weren't there !' 

' Wh^ire !' said Henrietta. ' I dare say'hot* 
I do not know anything that happened at school 
this morning; thAt is fo'r you to tell me if .yott 
like, or to keep to yourself if you had rather not 
tell me. I am speaking of what happened at 
home in the nursery this morning. If -any^one 
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but Pauline and I had known of it^ Dick^ you 
would have heard of it before this — ^ 

' In the nursery V said Riohard^ after.a pause. 
' Surely I didri^t leave .the ;gua]:d off?' 

Henrietta nodded. 

'What a go, to be sure V exclaimed ]B»ichard, 
with a very coucerned air. ' I wonder if I shall 
ever recollect. What a good thing .papa didn^t 
know. iN^ot that I really mind ; but hia being 
so vexed, Hetty. Til nevex take that guard off 
again, that's flat, and (then I sban^t forget to 
put it xm; but they mu^t go without their b.ut- 
tar-sootch. There, now, you .and Pauline are 
good creatures, and I k40w it'^ jb safe as a 
.prisan— * 

' ¥es ; but Dick, thai is not all. jIt would not 
be much for me to. save you from punishment, 
surely, if I <»m; but you know 1 cannot b^p 
saying iliat youdo.desewe it, and as you Jiavet m>t 
got it to-day, you .must listen :to zue. Ddith 
was.nearly burned to. death.this.-morning^T^' 

' Henrietta, no— now — ^nay, she was in the 
carriage thia afternoon. You are. aayiug. this to 
fiighton jme.' 

M am .not, indeed,' replied ; his. siatpr, vary 
gravely. 'I went upstairs directly you set c^flf, 
to make sure about the guard, for I knew George 
went out of the nursery before you ; and Harold 

D 2 
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was too little to be at all depended on^ beside 
the danger for himself. I had jost got to the 
door^ when I heard something fall among the 
fire-irons and a shriek. I rushed in and foand 
Edith across the fender with her pinafore bum- 
ing. Happily, her fall had prevented the 
flames from spreading as they would have done 
had she been up and able to run about. Pauline 
came in directly after me. I hardly know how 
anything happened; but I believe I got the 
flame out with my woollen dress. We were, 
oh, so thankfiil, Dick, to find she was very 
slightly burnt on one arm. We shut the nur- 
sery door, and, as papa was in the surgery, hap- 
pily no inquiries were made; but you see, Dick^ 
papa is not unreasonably angry. How dreadfiil 
if Edith had been alone a few minutes longer, 
and I know you would do anything for her; but 
you forget so, indeed you do, dear Dick.' 

Richard's face was as white as a sheet while 
Henrietta spoke. After a minute's silence he 
said — 

' Oh, Henrietta, I wish papa did know, I do. 
I cannot bear to think of— oh, Hetty, why 
didn't Edith tell him, and have her arm bound 
up?' 

' You cannot think how sweet she was, Dick. 
She begged Pauline not to let papa know. She 
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cried about jou, and said the burn was only a 
very little one^ and mach easier to bear than 
bearing Dick being punished as he was last 
time/ So I said, papa will see your arm tied 
up, Edith, and he will ask, and what can we say ? 
'I wont have any rags on,' she said. * But you 
must,* nurse said, and if you have no rag on 
your papa will see the arm itself; and indeed, 
Dick, I did not know what to say, for I thought 
papa ought to know, to tie it up for her ; but 
then she begged Pauline to put one of her high 
dresses on, and we could not refuse her, for she 
cried so, and we could not help crying, too ; she 
was trembling all over, and she stroked our 
faces with her shaking hands, while she begged 
us not to ^ let Dick be whipped,* and said, ' / 
told papa last time; and I couldn't bear it, 
Hetty, papa was so angry;' andyo?/ know, Dick, 
she could not very well help telling that time, 
and that was the third time you had forgotten 
the guard, though no harm had happened before, 
and you know papa found her close to the fire, 
and asked who had been with her. Oh, Dick,' 
said Henrietta, sorrowfully, 'papa said some- 
thing like this would happen — will nothing 
make you remember to be careful?' 

' You need not scold. No, nothing I believe 
ever will,' exclaimed Richard, bursting into a 
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passionate fit of tear^. ' I am the most nnlucky 
fellow alive; I caimot &ven> do a good-natured 
thing without doibg mischief. I declare I wish 
Edith haid told^ anything would- have been 
better than — and yet, what would papa think ? 
Oh,. Hetty ? Sachard' laid his anns on the 
table and sobbed violently. 'I don't dieserve 
any of your kindness at all. I never shaE be 
any better. I shall tun away, and' then no one 
will have any more misery with me. I can't 
make myself think of things.' 

' You. are too impatient, Dick ; you will not 
wait nor listen/ said Henrietta. ' Now, if you 
Would sometimes listen when * 

' It's no use — ^no use, Henrietta, talking^; you 
can't do me any good. I shall never be any 
better.' 

' But I shall talk^ and you muet listen,' said 
Henrietta. 'This is just what I say, Dick; 
How, though you are so sony, you are too im« 
patient to listen and too proud to think you are 
in &tilt> You like better to think you are the 
most unluciy- fellow alive,^ than that you were 
wrong and might have prevented all. Now, you 
must be patient enough to listen, and try to be 
humble enough to say you are wrong when I 
have done. I was going to say, if you would 
sometimes listen when you are reminded, you 
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might get into a h^bit of remeipbering to wail 
to tkini, and to wait and do things, and that is. 
half your faiilt ; and when ajiy one t^ll^. yp^ of 
your carelessness^^ or r,eminds^ yon only caU out — 
^Oh, yes — oh, yes; there, that^U do^ what i^ 
fuss you make about it i' and you think every 
one too particular, and will not believe anything 
can happen. When papa warned you, you 
thought nothing about it. I remember month&f 
ago, how impatient you were when he first t(>14 
you about that guard ; and the last time. Pick, 
that miserable afternoon you thought, he was 
very ui^kind because JEditA hadnHt been hurt. 
Did that ^ter your fault, Dick ? You see he 
was right. What would he say now?' Hen- 
rietta paused and wiped her owu ^yes, as she 
added, laying her face side by side with his on 
the table,. 'Jfick, you ye^meiuber what, dear 

mam r 

' Yes, yes, yes !' sobbed Eichard, vehemently. 
' I — \ rememl)er, 1 never forget what she said ; 
but I donH think of it the right way, Hetty ; 
and, as she sald^ I don't i?^^^ right, because I 
don't love Go4* I don't think I ever i^lmll be 
s^y good to any one. I can't force myself to 
love God. I shall go away to sea, and then you 
will all be safe; for I an) sure I shall be 
getting some one killed, or into disgrace by 
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my faults. I never have lack^ like any other 
feUow.' 

Henrietta laid an arm tenderly on his neck. 

^Don^t say that again^ Dick. You don't 
know the troubles of other fellows as well as 
you know your own ; and you ought not to talk 
of running away. Can yoU run away from 
yourself? You are the cause of all your own 
troubles. Don't be too proud to face yourself 
and fight yourself, instead of being angry and 
impatient. It is braver and more manly to 
stay at home and conquer, than to run away, 
and find new foes. You a Boothly, Richard, and 
say you cannot? You would not let another 
fellow say so.' 

Richard made no answer, and his sister con-» 
tinned : — 

' You would like an easy life, with nothing to 
contradict you ; but that cannot be found, as 
papa told youj and, as for us, should we be 
much happier in being always anxious about 
you, and ignorant of all that was happening to 
you? We all love you a little, Dick.' 

Dick suddenly flung his arm round her, and 
Henrietta whispered a few words of advice, that 
seemed too sacred to be uttered aloud ; and, by 
degrees, her brother told her all his school 
trouble, and Henrietta begged him earnestly 
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to make the necessary apology the next 
morning. 

^ You were wrong, you know, Dick ; and think 
of dear papa, who is always thinking of us. We 
are all to him, Dick. What would he feel if 
you were expelled ?' 

'No; but it's very difficult, Henrietta, and 
that Pinch is such a sneak — such a tyrant !* 

'Well, the boys all know that, and they 
will know that you do for the Doctor what 
you might not for him; so that wont trouble 
you.' 

' I shall do it for my own sake, if I do it, 
Hetty; for my father's and yours ' 

'And,' as Miss Somers says, 'for right's 
sake.' ' 

' I don't know, I feel too angry to think 
about that,' replied Richard ; ' but here's some- 
body come, and I haven't done anything yet. I 
must go and see Edith, little darling. He ran 
out of the room, as Miss Somers entered. Edith 
was fast asleep in her little bed by Pauline's. 
He gently turned the bed-clothes down, and 
looked, with tears in his eyes, at the arm, 
wrapped in cotton-wool. Then, kissing her 
very softly, he covered her up, and retreated on 
tiptoe to his own room. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE next mornings Richard set off to school^ 
accompanied by his sister as far as the little 
copse near their house. There was something 
in his countenance that made Henrietta rather 
doubtful of his trustworthiness : but as he 
promised her that he would apologize to Mr. 
Finch ' all right/ she endeavoured to b& satis- 
fied^ and returned home to her own work^. after 
stealing a kiss from her wayward brother 
under cover of a stout hawthorn. The day 
wore on^ and Henrietta^ eager to hear how her 
brother had surmounted his troubles, was in the 
garden long before he could possibly arrive, to 
catch the first glimpse of him, and welcome him 
home as a victor ; but the time passed — ^tfae time 
came — no Richard; and she began to be uneasy. 
The question, ' Where's Dick ?' was passed round 
more than once, at first causing very little 
excitement, as Richard was not wont to be very 
punctual when the weather was fine; but at 
length the question began to assume a mpre 
serious aspect, and even the younger children 
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were grave^ thoagh the cook coolly assured them 
that 'Master Bichard was only gone for a lark/ 
and would be* back again before bedtime she 
had no doubt. 

' But how does cook know anything about it?* 
asked Henrietta of Pauline^ who had reported 
the cook^s opinion. 

' She has seen the schild dis very day. He 
just run by her ven she come to de larder,* 
replied Pauline; 'he have his bow, and run 
away tout de suite, just at de moment Miss 
Henriette ' 

'Then he has beeu home?* said Henrietta. 
' Did cook say how long ago ?* 

Pauline replied, in a hesitating tone, ' Cook 
croit — she believe it about one hour.* 

' Oh, Pau1ine> you must have mistaken her,* 
exclaimed Henrietta ; ' he could not leave school 
so soon. It is not a half-holiday to-day.* 

'I do not meestake. Mademoiselle,* said 
Pauline. ' S*il vous plait demandez k cook. I 
go to fetch her.* 

'Pauline must have made a mistake,* said 
Henrietta, in rather an impatient manner, as the 
nurse- went in search of the cook ; ' he could not 
have been at home so early.* 

' Perhaps he has run away,* said Edith; 'he 
often says he wilL* 
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'Oh, nonsense/ exclaimed poor Henrietta, 
determined not on any account to entertain such 
an idea till it could no longer be avoided ; ' that 
is only nonsense, Edith. What should he run 
away for V 

The cook arriving at this moment. Miss 
Somers turned to her, and inquired what time 
she had seen Richard ? 

' Why, ma^am, it was, as near as I can remem- 
ber, about one o'clock/ 

' Dere, now ; you see. Miss Henriette,' inter- 
posed Pauline, who had followed her, 

'Where was he when you saw him, 'cook?' 
said Miss Somers. 

'Well, ma'am, I was going into the larder for 
some eggs, for the custard-pudding — you know, 
ma'am, we had custard-pudding for dinner to-day.' 

' It would not do for us to forget that at this 
present moment,' ejaculated Henrietta, impa- 
tiently, aside. 

The cook paused on hearing her voice, and 
finding the remark did not appear to be ad- 
dressed to her, continued — 

' Well, ma'am, and I was quite startled, for 
there was some one going into the larder. At 
first I thought it was some one going to steal ; 
but the next minute I saw it was Master Dick ; 
and, says I, ' Master Dick !' — I was just going to 
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8ay, Master Dick — what are you doing in the 
lardei ? bat he was off like a shot^ and didn't 
speak to me. There was just that in his manner 
which made me fancy he'd no mind to be seen ; 
but I didn't give it a thought that it wasn't a 
half-holiday, and I didn't look after him. I 
think he'd got his cross-bow in his hand.' 

Finding that nothing else was to be obtained 
from cook, the little family conclave began to 
deliberate on their best plan of action. Mr. 
Boothby was dining in Furstcastle that evening, 
and, as it happened, at the Grammar School. So 
nothing else occurred to Miss Somers but send- 
ing a messenger at once to him, as the most 
straightforward course, both to put Mr. Boothby 
in possession of the fact of his son's absence, as 
well as to obtain the latest intelligence of events 
at the Grammar School. Henrietta was most 
anxious to accompany the messenger, but of this 
Miss Somers very properly would not hear, and 
there was now nothing left for her but patient 
endurance of her anxiety and suspense. 

Dr. Babbage had a large musical party that 
night, and the entertainment was at its height 
when a servant came in and whispered to him. 
He nodded : but took no further notice for some 
minutes, when, the quartett being finished, he 
walked out of the room and gave an audience 
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to the servant from the Cloister^ and then re- 
turned to his drawing-room^ where, with a rather 
annoyed expression of countenance, he went up 
to Mr. Boothby and said in a low tone — 

' Do you know, sir, that your son has run 
aw^y from school to-day V 

' No, indeed. I;am sorry to hear it. I cannot 
think 6i any reason. How ! you are not joking, 
surely?' 

' I could teU you the reason. Very likely you 

* 

would not have heard it under any circomstanoes. 
I should not have played the host 60 ill. as to 
trouble you with school tales to-night, but ^ 
messenger has just come fi*om the Coalpit to 
say that he has not come home, and to aak what 
is to be done. I am both annoyed and grieved 
for you, my dear sir. I cannot say;! aan anxiom 
about your son. lihave no doubt he will take 
care of himself ; but I suppose I shall not 
readily ealm your mind on thatipoint, though it 
is hardly likely he will choose to stay out all 
night.' 

Mr. Boothby went out of the room to. see 
the servant on his own accoimt, and in a short 
.time,vby the assistance of the Doctorjas to the 
school &cts, arrived at some conclusion, as to the 
state of the case, which appeared to be, that 
Richard had had a quarrel with the under-master; 
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had, In conseqaence^ behaved so ill thai the 
Doctor had had no option but to cane him — a 
mode of proceeding he was always most unwil- 
ling to adopt ; and that Richard had^ with a 
class-fellow^ been left in a room to stayrin for an 
hour after school. Thsit Richard had^ it appeared^ 
induced his friend to join him in getting out of 
the window on toaroof below,and.so down'into 
the ^treet^ in which they had been seen by oneor 
two of their schoolfellows ; but beyond this no 
information was to be obtained. Mr. Boothby 
thanked the Doctor^ and took his leave directly^ 
bending his steps at onee to the house 
of Mrs. Parker^ the mother of the friend 
who^ he undiBrstood^ had accompanied his 
son. He found Mrs. Parker in a state of ter- 
rible anxiety^ not knowing what had become 
of her son. She had just sent to the Pdiee 
station to make inquiries^ and to beg that a 
search might be set on fo6t^ and was full of gra- 
titude to Mr. Boothby for his visit to her. Mr. 
Boothby having discovered from his own servant 
that Richard had been seen at the Cloister^ en- 
gageda policeman to accompany him, and drove 
home directly. There he found Richard was still 
missingi and though his own arrival was the 
greatest, possible relief to the poor anxious party 
at home, there was nothing for them but to wait 
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while the search was carried on through the coal 
district. The news had already spread through 
the hamlet that the Doctor's son was missings 
and one or two persons proffered information to 
the effect that he and a young lad about his own 
age^ only somewhat slighter^ had been seen by 
more than one person on the road leading to the 
next colliery. And^ armed with this direction, 
Farmer Jones^ the policeman, and Mr. Boothby, 
with his man-servant and one or two friends 
from the hamlet, spent the greater part of 
the night in scouring the country; but the 
search was fruitless, and they all returi\.ed about 
three or four o'clock to the Cloister without the 
truants, to rest. They had heard of them in one 
colliers' hamlet, and were so far successful that 
they knew in which direction to shape their 
course for the next day ; and after a few hours^ 
sleep, some of the party again set out. For 
some part of the day Mr. Boothby was obliged to 
leave the search to others, on account of some 
cases of sickness which he did not think right 
to leave, but towards the evening he mounted a 
horse and joined the party who had agreed to 
meet him at Cobbelston, a hamlet some miles 
distant, in case they should not be successful in 
bringing the boys home before the time ap- 
pointed. In spite of his reasoning, Mr. Boothby 
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was now becoming very uneasy. The weather 
bad been threatening for the last hour^ and as 
he reached the rendezvous the rain began to 
fall heavily, accompanied by a high wind, which 
drove it against him with blinding force and 
fury. He vms of course soon in safe and com- 
fortable quarters, but the news which reached 
him here, determined him to press on in spite of 
the fury of the weather. The boys had passed 
through Cobbelston early that morning, and 
had been seen in the neighbouring country by 
several persons ; the last informant mentioned 
having seen them about six miles distant, near 
a river, asleep on some fallen timber, about five 
or six o^clock in the evening, and had met them 
at least an hour afterwards apparently returning 
from the river in the Cobbelston direction. 

' They ought to be here shortly, sir,^ said the 
policeman, ' if they were coming on that way, 
but there is an ugly heath, I understand, on the 
way, where, on a dark night, a stranger might 
easily lose himself, and in such weather as this 
it will be still worse. We may have a chance 
of finding them if we take a guide with us, 
otherwise we may wander round and round, and 
lose them after all. A few miles of heath is 
large enough to play hide-and-seek on for some 
hours. 

E 
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'It'll be something like looking for a couple 
of needles in a bottle of hay^ I faney^' said Farmer 
Jones ; ' such a night as this^ too. The boys will 
take shelter somewhere/ 

' If they are not overtaken on the heathy' said 
the policeman. ' It is almost enough to do for 
two benighted boys^ such a night as this on a 
wide common. What do you say, sir?* he added^ 
turning to Mr. Boothby. 

' Let us go, certainly ^^ replied Mr. Boothby. 
' I need not trespass on the kindness of these 
good friends, if I can have a guide and you will 
come with me.' 

' Oh/ said Farmer Jones, ' I don't want to 
spare myself. Doctor. Tm your man for any- 
thing, and if you think they wont shelter, 
and you must hunt them up, why, we'd better 
start at once and lose no time. Get up as many 
as you can with lanthoms, and we will beat 
about in every direction.' 

Mr. Boothby thanked him, and taking the 
advice, he collected as many hands as he could 
obtain; and all sallied forth into the pitiless 
storm, which burst upon them in redoubled fury 
as they emerged from the shelter of the village 
on the heath. For a couple of hours, they 
wandered in all directions, at times nearly 
giving up the quest as useless, and again urged 
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on by a fancy that they heard some faint human 
cry of distress. Still they found nothing, and 
all agreed that their distress made them exag- 
gerate every sound that perchance reached them. 
They had just come to the conclusion that the 
search had l^etter be abandoned till the morrow, 
when the storm lulled for a moment or two, and 
they stood silent as if by common consent. 
Suddenly Mr. Boothby exclaimed — 

' There, that was a shout ! Hush — ^listen !' 
They listened : firom a spot at no great dis- 
tance a shout, or cry of distress, was uttered, 
and then the ftiry of the storm burst out again ; 
but they had heard enough to guide them, and 
proceeded cautiously in the direction of the cry, 
turning the lanthom^s light by turns on every 
foot of the ground immediately surrounding 
them. The policeman who was performing this 
part of the business, presently called out — ' Here 
they are— down there, sir — ^under that bank! 
There ! — just at the mouth of that cave !' and 
turning to a young man by him, he added, 
' Turn back at once to Cobbelston and get the 
carriage all ready. Now then, sir, you^re all 
right, sure enough/ 

In another minute, Mr. Boothby had reached 
the spot* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TT7E must now go back to the morning that 
* ' Henrietta accompanied her brother as far 
Ba the copse on his way to school^ and taking 
the reader with us to the Grammar School^ 
account for Bichard^s disappearance. 

Dr. Babbage^ instead of retiring to his first- 
class room on that day after reading morning 
prayers^ as was his wont^ stood still and begged 
Mr. Finch to step up to him. There was 
breathless silence in the school, and with open 
mouths and eyes^ the boys looked forwards to see 
what was going on. Bichard Boothby was in 
his place with bis own class, and when prayers 
were over, sat down in the vague hope that he 
might be overlooked. His ally, John Parker, 
whispered to him as Mr. Finch went forward, 
'Do you know what's in the wind, Boothby?' 
' Don't see me, please,' was Bichard's reply ; 
but the next moment the sound of his name dis- 
pelled all pleasing dreams of escape, and blush- 
ing and defiant, Bichard vaulted over the desk 
in front of him and was before the Doctor in a 
second or two, erect and tolerably self-possessed ; 
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but we fear not so repentant as was to be 
wished. 

'Well, Boothby/ said the Doctor, 'as you 
are here this morning, I suppose you are prepared 
to make a full apology to Sir. Finch for your 
ill-behaviour, and I have called you up here 
that it may be fully done in my presence as well 
as in that of your schoolfellows. You have, of 
course, made up your mind to the only alterna- 
tive, I presume,^ he added, on Bichard^s hesita- 
tion and silence. 

' He^ll not apologize,' said one of his class- 
fellows, standing on tiptoe and peering over 
Parker's shoulder. ' Fancy Boothby making an 
apology to the Crocodile ! rich. How grand the 
Crocodile looks — ^ 

' Hush ! the Doctor's looking,' said Parker. 

' Be silent, there !' exclaimed the Doctor. 
* Now, Boothby, this is no time for deliberation. 
' To be or not to be.' * 

' I've no objection to make an apology to him 
if he wants it,' said Richard, proudly. ' What 
am I expected to say ?' 

•That is for you to discover, sir,' said the 
Doctor, sternly. ' No trifling — at once or not 
at all ; and remember, if you please, sir, that 
your masters have names, and are to be treated 
with respect.' 
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Richard blushed and begged the Doctor's 
pardon very respectfully ; then turning round to 
tsLce Mr. Finch^ he made a low bow^ and stand- 
ing erect^ spoke in a distinct voice that was heard 
all over the school— 

' I am sorry, Mr. Finch, that I have been so 
unfortunate. I am most ready to offer any 
apology for having so much offended you. I am 
sorry the pocket-handkerchief I picked up was 
not yours ; the mistake was unfortunately easily 
made; I assure you it struck me as very like 
some I have seen you use. I will be more cautious 
another time, and hope you will allow me to apolo- 
gize for any annoyance I may have caused you.' 

Dr. Babbage was very grave, and as red as his 
pupil, during this speech. His extreme gravity 
held the school in entire check ; so that some 
were deluded into the idea that Richard's apology 
had nothing of any extraordinary character in it. 
Mr. Finch crimsoned also ; and at one point of 
Richard's declaration was beginning to interrupt 
him, but a glance at some faces near him checked 
him, and he stood nervously fidgeting till the 
apology was ended. As dead a silence followed 
Richard's speech as had preceded it, and afber a 
moment's apparent reflection, during which Dr. 
Babbage looked from Mr. Finch to Richard and 
back again, he said — 
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' Are you satisfied, Mr. Finch ?* 

There was a little commotion among the first 
class, and the second master passed his hand 
slowly over his mouth. One or two others were 
affiicted with colds or coughs at the moment, so 
that Mr. Finch's reply wajs but indistinctly 
heard. But the Doctor appeared to have caught 
it, as he presently said, in the same grave 
manner — 

'Very well. You may go, Boothby, since 
Mr. Finch is satisfied; but mind,' he added, 
looking steadily at him, and speaking very slowly, 
' let me hear no more of you for a long time.' 

Richard bowed and retired, not having apolo- 
gized, most certainly, in the exact spirit which 
Henrietta had presumed necessary. That nothing 
more was said, arose, we presume, from the fact 
that the Doctor was beginning to see more 
clearly lately the treatment which some of the 
boys received from Mr. Finch. However that 
might be, the triumph Richard had obtained, 
made him for the morning a kind of hero in the 
school, and did not tend to improve his spirit of 
subordination. In the day's regular course of 
study, he went with his class to receive a geo- 
graphical lesson from Mr. Finch. He was not 
in a teachable humour himself, and what was 
worse, had infected the class, which was so 
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troublesome that Mr. Finch had real cause of 
complaint Having, however, so recently com- 
plained to the head-master, he got through his 
work without any appeal to high quarters, 
though he several times threatened to do so ; 
but after school he detained Richard and two of 
his friends as a punishment, and desired them 
to remain an hour in the class-room. Richard 
was extremely insolent, though he knew he 
deserved far more that morning than an hour's 
detention in school He had come up with his 
lesson wholly unprepared ; and, instead of de- 
terminedly doing his best to gain all the good 
he could from the master's good teaching, he 
had tried his patience, and made his work as 
irksome as he was able, by feigning stupidity, 
and stimulating his friends to silly joke& 

' You expect to keep me here an hour, do you ?' 
he said, after assuring Mr. Finch that he was 
not going to stay. 

' I do, most assuredly, sir ; and, what's more, 
Boothby, I'll do more if you don't take care. 
There is such a thing as a cane imder this 
roof j and, unwilling as Dr. Babbage is to 
use it, he uses it sometimes. Now, you 
mind what you are doing, or you will get it 
about you.' 

Richard laughed, and replied, ' You think the 
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Doctor will use a cane for youy do you? I am 
a&aid you wont see that fun just yet/ 

He made a rush at the door as he spoke^ and 
was arrested by a strong arm. 

' What, again ! so soon, Boothby V said the 
Doctor^s voice. ' You may wait here till I have 
satisfied Mr. Finch again. Here, Mr. Pinch, 
you will find a cane inside the bookcase in my 
room ; will you fetch it me ? I have heard enough 
as I passed to convince me that it may be judi- 
ciously used just now. I ask no questions.' 

Mr. Finch was not slow in executing the 
Doctor's commission, and Richard silently re- 
ceived a richly-deserved caning in his presence, 
and Dr. Babbage departed, leaving the three 
boys in the room for their appointed time of 
durance ; and Mr. Finch, determining to make 
assurance doubly sure, turned the key outside, 
as he followed the Doctor. As the lock turned, 
Bichard, who had been standing in sullen en- 
durance where the Doctor left him, walked to 
the window, which he threw open, and leaning 
silently out, with his face turned away from his 
friends, continued for some minutes in a con- 
templative mood. Suddenly he turned roimd : — 

' Boys, we'll do him yet !' 

' Hey ! — ^what !' exclaimed Parker, coming up 
to him. 'What are you thinking about?' 
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^ I mean to cut/ was Richard^s rejoinder. 

' Nay, haven^t you had enough, Dick ?' said 
Parker. ' DonH you go and get into any more 
scrapes/ 

' I shall do nothing else while that little ass 
and fox is here/ said Richard, stamping, and 
grinding his teeth. ' To think of Ais getting 
me caned ! Pll — ^I'll never behave well to him 
again, and he neednH expect it. He^s found 
me his match before this, and heMl find me so 
again.' 

'But, Boothby/ said the third boy, Mon't 
provoke the Doctor any more, that's a good 
fellow. You know you've been as bad as you 
could be, and we all were, and the Crocodile be- 
haved on the whole very well to-day. I am sure 
if the Doctor had flogged us all round the class 
we should have deserved it. You couldn't expect 
a master to bear it.' 

'A second Daniel come to judgment,' said 
Richard. 'Well, preach to yourself, my lad, 
and don't preach for me. You come along, 
Parker ; you're the boy for me. See, our two 
straps will let us down on that roof, and we can 
get on the wall from that, and there we are.' 

' And where will you go, then ?' 

' Oh, a ramble somewhere. The masters may 
whistle for me, when I'm treated in this way.' 
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' But Doctor Babbage may expel you/ said 
Smith ; ' don't go, Boothby/ 

' Let him, then, if he chooses/ 

A very strong voice within Richard cried 
shame; but he would not listen to it; for he 
had begun in a very wrong spirit. In a few 
^ minutes, he had fastened his own strap to that 
of Parker, and, attaching them with more 
difficulty to the iron stanchion of the window, 
he dropped himself down on the roof he had 
pointed out, and, looking up, once more invited 
his friends. 

'Coming, Parker? You must be quick if 
you mean to come with me. It's dangerous to 
stay here— come, liberty's sweet.' 

' Here goes, then^ for a spree !' exclaimed 
Parker, and he was by Richard's side in a 
moment, pulling down the straps with him, and 
falling on the roof, from which he would have 
rolled, had it not been for Richard's aid. ' Eh ! 
that was a narrow miss,' exclaimed Parker, get- 
ting up ; ' now, we're in for it : our return is 
cut oflF.' 

'That's no odds,' said Richard. 'I don't 
want to get back. Come along.' 

Parker looked more doubtful ; but the die was 
cast, and scrambling down the wall, they were 
both soon in the street and out of sight. 
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' And now, what do you mean to do, Boothby ? 
I don't half like this/ 

'You'll like it well enough, if you let me 
guide you,' said Richard. ' How much money 
have you ?' 

'Not a penny,' replied his companion, ruefully, 
searching his pockets. 

Richard thought. 'Well, can you get some 
eatables as you pass your house?' 

' Perhaps some bread-and-cheese.' 

'That will do; I have half-a-crown. You go 
along, and get the bread-and-cheese, and I'll 
wait at the comer for you. Well go along by 
the collieries, and see some stirrings, and I'll 
show you how I'll manage when I'm cast on 
the wide world.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE boys held on their way; the weather 
was unusually fine, being one of those pre- 
mature summer days that so often come in the 
beginning of May, before the cold weather fairly 
departs. They had not fasted as yet, and the 
fine fresh air and exercise had raised their animal 
spirits ; and as is too often the case, in the enjoy- 
ment of life and energy, they forgot the doubtful 
nature of their freak. They had long since passed 
the ' Old Coalpit,^ and Richard had stolen into 
his home and brought away a favourite cross-bow. 
He had also tried experiments in the foraging 
line, but had failed; being detected by the cook 
at the larder door, and accosted by her in great 
surprise, he had rushed off at full speed. All 
Parker^s bread-and-cheese was now gone, and as 
the usual tea-time was now drawing on, the boys 
began to want food again. They were now 
drawing near the second colliery hamlet they 
had met, and Richard proposed they should go 
down the pit. 

* Have you ever seen a pit, Parker?^ 
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Parker replied ia the negative, and Richard 
suggested that it would be a good place to go 
to, to evade pursuit. 

' No one will think of looking in a coalpit for 
us/ 

' I should think not,' replied Parker. ' But you 
don't think of remaining there all night, do you?' 

' Why not 1 We mustn't be particular,' said 
Richard. * We couldn't find such a good shel- 
tered place.' 

'Well, I can't say I fancy it much,' said 
Parker. ' Hadn't we better go home to-night ?' 

' What a fellow you are !' said Richard ; ' why, 
half the fim of being out is managing for our- 
selves, and seeing life for ourselves.' 

Parker, however, demurred so strongly to the 
propriety of remaining the night in such a place 
of shelter, that after looking into a coal level for 
a few minutes, Richard compromised the matter 
by yielding the point of a sleeping apartment, 
and leading the way further on; and in due 
course of time they entered a village as little 
known to Richard as Parker, though from a love 
of rambling, the former knew more of the sur- 
rounding country than his companion. Being 
accustomed to the rough inhabitants, and in the 
habit of making friends with them, he was less 
shy in this new locality. The village was not 
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inviting at first sight, though prettily situated. 
A congregation of straggling rows of miserable 
little cottages, built as cheaply as was consistent 
with their object, lay stretched out before them, 
with their blackened roadways, of which the 
pavement was coal. The majority of the cot- 
tages were conspicuous for little else than dirt 
and general slovenliness of aspect. Before most 
lay a heap of ashes, cabbage-stalks, and other 
rubbish of various kinds, and immediately un- 
derneath the single lower window was a store of 
good coal for family consumption, which, with 
the ashes, was well trodden into the general room 
on the ground floor of the houses of which the 
boys were able to see anything of the interior ; 
and there was very little variety in the aspect of 
this certainly most unpicturesque hamlet. It 
was the hour when the men were leaving the 
pit, and they were met on their approach to, 
and passage through the village, by hundreds of 
men in miners^ dresses, with safety lamps 
attached to their waists, their blackened faces 
and hands increasing the general impression of 
coarseness and low mental power which they 
inspired; some strolled listlessly on, others were 
in full talk and active motion ; most of them 
had a stooping, rambling gait from the habit of 
seldom working in a perfectly erect posture, axi<l 
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this added^ not a little^ to the unpleasant impres- 
sion their manner and appearance created. 
Some of these men were met at the entrance of 
the village by wives and children^ others found 
them waiting, standing at their house doors, to 
greet them; but most, we are sorry to say, 
separated at the doors of the different public- 
houses, of which there were no less than three in 
the place, and there spent the greater part of 
the evening. Many glances were directed at 
the two boys, much to Parker's discomfiture, 
who saw in every uncertain character a robber 
of his property, and grew very uneasy at the free 
remarks made from time to time on them as they 
were surrounded by a crowd of these rough men. 
Bichard had, however, his wits ready to serve 
them both. Wishing one of the miners the 
cheery ' Good evening,^ which generally begets 
a kindly answer and feeling at once, he asked if 
there were any place at hand where they could 
obtain some refreshment cheap. One of the 
men invited them to accompany him into a 
small 'public/ where he could 'get a tea for 
next to nothing, and would find good company/ 
and in default of any thing better, in spite of a kind 
of inward shrinking from both locality and com- 
panions, Richard entered with his friend, and 
having intimated in due course of time to the 
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landlord that their means were limited^ was 
Aimished with some bread and cheese and ale. 
The miners who entered with them into this 
place were good-natured and invited the boys to 
join their party, which invitation Richard 
thought proper to accept; but he did not feel 
inclined to remain very long in their company, 
and seeing Parker evidently nervous in his novel 
situation, he rose, thanked them all heartily for 
their good fellowship, and pleading the lateness 
of the hour, paid their little bill, bought a small 
loaf of bread to carry on with them, and set off 
again. It was nearly dark when they got out 
of the village, and Parker began faintly to 
express a wish that they were safely at home. 
To this Richard paid no attention, only remark- 
ing what a fine night it was, and how jovial it 
was to bivouac under a tree or among the furze- 
bushes on the heath they were now approaching. 

'Now, if we had some of that heather on 
which the Scotch sleep, by jingo ! shouldn^t we 
sleep soft. Jack ? I remember staying a night 
in South Wales on a mountain with a party of 
young fellows, when I was visiting my uncle. 
I never slept upon such a jolly bed. We struck 
up a tent — ^ 

' Ah, that was a different thing,' said Parker, 
'and I dare say it was summer time ?' 

p 
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^ Well, so it was ; but isn't this as good as 
summer? You're not made of wax, I suppose; 
you wont melt. I gave you credit for being 
of harder stuff, Jack' 

' And so Lam, if we were doing proper; but 
I aint sure of that, Boothby.' 

Richard replied that it ' was every English- 
man's birthright to resist tyranny,' and with 
this sapient declaration stifled his own sense of 
doing wrong and walked heroically on, telling 
Parker various legends of the coutitry, till his 
friend, worked up to a state of (superstitious hor- 
ror, declared that they must find a house to 
sleep in. 

' What a fellow you are !' exckimed iRichard. 
'Now I think half the fun—' 

' I don't see BXs^fun at all.' 

'That's becatise it's night, you stupe,' ^d 
Richard, contemptuously. 

Parker fired up at this, andBichard,by no tneans 
desiring a quarrel, soothed him, and cotftinued — 

' Well, I know the whereabouts pretty well, 
and there's another village about three miles 
farther on.' 

'And another set of rascally colliers, I su|p- 
pose. You talk of miles as if they were 
nothing.' 

* Well, you know when one makes up one's 
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mind to do a thing, one mostn^t be discouraged 
at the beginning/ said Siehard, heroically. 
' Now, I know of a capital cave about fire miles 
farther on, where we could find shelter, but we 
can't make a fire very well without light to look 
for materials, or else we might make ourselves 
yery warm and comfortable; but I think, now, 
the only thing we can do is to push cm for Cob- 
bdston/ 

'Is it another colliers^ village?' 
'Yes ; I have ridden there on the pony.' 
' Then, I think, we'd better go back where we 
made some friends.' 

' We're nearer to Cobbelston than to Vil- 
moor,' replied Bichard, ' and we shall be so much 
fiurtber oa our way to-morrow. We'xe an hour's 
walk from Yilmoor. Isn't it nice walking by 
night?' 

'Middling,' said Parker, discontentedly, 'of 
one wasn't told so many horrid tales of ghosts 
and murders.' 

Bichard i900^-jKK>>^ and walked on; both he 
and his friend being now not a little tired with 
their long ramble. Presently their attention 
was drawn to a little glimmer of light among 
some bushes at a distance. Parker fearfully 
pointed it otft to his companion, who, after 
examining it for some minutes^ and walking. 

p 2 
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steadily on towards it, pronounced it to be a 
light from a cottage window, and added — 
' We may as well try our luck there, perhaps/ 
'But be cautious; because you don't know 
who may live there,* whispered Parker. 

Richard's love of the mysterious, rather than 
any caution, induced him to take the advice, 
and they approached the little cottage very 
stealthily when near enough to be heard, and at 
last were enabled to look in at the window. An 
old woman was sitting at a low fire in a very 
small clean room, reading by the light of a single 
rushlight. Everything within was clean and tidy, 
though very poor — a small loaf of bread and a 
knife lay on the table by her with a pitcher ; a 
little dog was asleep on the hearth, but as the 
boys approached with light steps he started up, 
pricked up his ears, and began to bark sharply. 
The old woman raised her head, and Bichard 
quickly advanced to the door and knocked. In a 
minute or so the old woman, from within, asked 
who was there and what was wanted, and Bichard 
replied that they were two boys benighted, who 
asked shelter for the night. There was a little 
pause and the door was cautiously opened, and 
they were desired to walk in after a moment's 
inspection. The old woman looked very ca- 
riouflly at them, and inquired whence they came. 
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Richard replied from Furstcastle^ whence they 
had taken a ramble and were benighted ; he pro- 
mised they would leave her very early in the 
mornings if she would allow them the shelter of 
her roof for the night. 

' I have no bed to give you, young gentle- 
men,' she said; ^but you are welcome to lie on 
the floor if you like/ 

Richard thanked her, and replied that was all 
they wanted ; and after raking out her fire, and 
putting aside her loaf of bread, she left them 
with a bit of candle, about an inch long, to 
arrange their couch, and taking up the taller 
rushlight, ascended the ladder, which served as 
stairs, to her sleeping room. They heard her 
presently talking above to some one in a low 
tone; she then called to the dog, who im- 
mediately took his station at the foot of the 
ladder. The two boys looked at one another, 
silently at first ; at length Parker whis- 
pered — 

' Dick, I don't much like the looks of that old 
woman; do you?' 

' I don't think I do,' replied Richard ; ' yet, 
I don't know what harm she could do us ; we're 
more than a match for her.' 

' Only, there's some one else upstairs— Jon't 
you hear the talking? — and it's a man's voice. 
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And^ did you see^ she took a knife up with 
her?* 

' Did she ?^ said Richard^ thonghtfiilly ; ' but^ 
then^ what good would she get?' 

'Perhaps she fancies we have money and 
watches, and when we are asleep-^hush !' 

Their hostess's step^ stealthy as it was^ was 
heard at the top of the ladder^ and her face 
appeared at the opening for a moment^ and 
retired. 

The boys became breathlessly silent ; presently 
tiiey distinctly heard the words — 

'Where's the knife? Have you got it 
handy?' 

' Did you hear that, Dick ?' whispered Parker^ 
with a face as white as a sheet. Richard nodded. 
Another deeper voice grumbled something in 
reply; and Richard whispered — 

' Perhaps you are rights Parker. This comes 
of despising my cave. We must watch and 
sleep^ turn about. Now let us see; we must 
make haste and settle, for our candle's going.' 

'I shan't sleep at all to-night, I'm sure/ said 
.Parker, shivering. 

Richard looked round the room, and espied a 
cloak hanging on a peg ; he presently brougkt 
it to his friend, and bade him roll it round him^ 
and go to sleep as fast as possible. 
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' And m keep watch ; and you need never fear/ 

'JJush, pick!' whispered Parker, fearfully; 
' there they are again. I shall go.* 

Richard was starUed again by the sound of 
footsteps overhead. Their candle waa just dying 
out, when the old woman looked down a second 
time from the loft. 

'All's right here/ said Bichard, boldly. . 

'Here's a covering for you/ said the old 
womaii. 'Go to sleep^ and dont talk down 
below; it's time everybody was abed.' 

As she spoke, she flung down a thick blue rug 
and a small cushion. Bicbard thanked her 
eagerly, and brought them tq his schoolfellow, 
whom he made very comfortable with them ; 
donning the cloak as fatigue and night air was 
making him chilly, he sat down on a chair 
for his watch. Parker's fears soon yielded 
to fatigue, and in a few minutes he was 
asleep; and though Richard manfully sat on his 
p?rch, and kept awake for half an hour, stillness 
and force of habit resumed their sway with him. 
He nearly fell on the floor many times during his 
sleepy watch, and was twice woke from a very 
ignominious slumber by the striking of the cuckoo 
clock in the kitchen. When it came to Parker's 
turn, he was far too sleepy to be awakened, and 
the second watch ended in Richard's turning in. 
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cloak and all^ under the rug^ with his head on a 
corner of the cushion^ and falling soundly asleep. 
They both, however, woke very early, and were as 
much relieved as surprised to find themselves 
unhurt, with broad daylight staring them in 
the face. 

'Half-past four, Dick,' said Parker, sitting 
up. ' Why didn't you wake me ?' 

'I tried,' whispered Richard; 'but you wouldn't 
wake, and I saw no fun in doing all the 
watching/ 

' I wonder what they wanted with that knife,' 
said Parker, yawning. 

' I don't know ; at any rate it wasn't to stick 
us with. Come, shall we be going ? we have 
our bread and some cheese here, but we'd 
better be economical as we have all day before 
us.' 

' But where are we to go ?' said Parker, 
gloomily. ' I wish I hadn't come.' 

' Togo /' said Richard, disdainfully. ' Oh, we 
can get some employment in the next town j or 
if all fails we can go to sea. I have often 
thought of that.' 

' I don't see much fun in that,' replied Parker, 
yawning. ' I thought we were coming out for a 
lark, and I'm sure we haven't had much^»; and, 
Boothby, I thought last night that my mother 
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would be as frightened as anything. It^s my 
opinion we^ve been two foolish chaps.* 

Bichard was silenced for a moment j his heart 
which had only been smothered under self-will 
and foolish indiscriminate revenge^ smote him 
for a few minutes as he remembered the house- 
hold in ' The Coalpit/ and all the anxiety they 
would feel, but he was determined to believe he 
had a right to be angry, and presently said— 

' Don^t be cast down ; you will soon be able 
to explain everything to your mother as I shall 
to my &ther ; oar parents would never oblige us 
to be imposed on by a little sneaking ass of a 
fellow like Finch. He^ll tremble when he hears, 
little sneak I' said Richard, clenching his fist 
and grinding his teeth. ' FU be even with him. 
The boys are so tame at our school — I should 
like to get up a riot about him.* 

' You*ll wake the old woman if you get so 
loud, Dick. What a hard bed this is; eh, 
Boothby ? — ^not like ours at home ?' 

'Sather hard, I confess; but then what is a 
man bom for if he can*t bear a plank now and then 
to sleep on? Fve seen soldiers' sleeping-places 
when they're on duty; merely boards without any 
beds ; and as to sailors, why they've only the 
softest plank to choose.* 

' Oh, I dare say ; I know better than that. 
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and at least boards are better than these 
bricks/ 

' Well I don't complain^ and a hard bed was 
of more coneequence to me than to you this 
time — eh, Parker?* 

' Why? Oh, ay ; I dare say it was f and he 
added yery dismally, * I say, Dick, what will the 
Doctor say ? We shall both get it/ 

* We'll see,' said Eichard. ' Fm not afraid. 
We're going to have a fine day again. Now 
I'll show you my cave, and let ua settle what 
we're going to do as we go on.' 

They talked on in whispers, as the sun rose 
higher, and shone more broadly into the room, 
getting more valiant, yet neither, if he confessed 
the truth, was very lighthearted, though they 
tried to fancy themselves so; and as soon as 
the sleepers above began to stir, they rose, hung 
the cloak on the peg, and the rug over a chair, 
and left the house. They looked up at the 
window above as they went out : their hostess 
was there; she opened it and wished them good 
morning, 

' Did you sleep well ?' 

' Quite well, thank you,' said Eichard ; ' many 
thanks for your shelter.' 

' Young gentlemen, now you go back to your 
homes, and don't mind getting a beating or any- 
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thing, YouVe run away, haven^t you, now ? 
There^s aching hearts that oughtn't to be aching^ 
Fm thinking. Take your ways home; you 
don't mend matters/ 

Boothby nodded and ran off. 

'Meddlesome old body/ he said, as Parker 
reached him. 'We needn't, however, have 
minded her knife. I think, Parker, she must 
have kept it for fear of robbers.' 

Parker assented to this new view of the case, 
and they went on for another hour or more. 
About seven o'clock they met with a boy of nearly 
their own age, of whom they asked their where- 
abouts, and after a little conversation he gave 
them a couple of small birds he had just caught. 
Richard, quite delighted at the present, set 
Parker to kill and pluck them, while he collected 
sticks and made a fire. He tried for some time 
to get a light by striking the iron heel of his 
boot with a stone, but finding this a long and 
doubtful process, he ran to a house at a little 
distance, begged two lucifer matches, and also 
bethought himself of some salt. They now soon 
had a fire and roasted their birds, which they 
ate in due time with some of their bread, re- 
serving the quenching of their thirst till they 
should be happy enough to reach a pump or a 
spring. The day rolled on. Bicbard took hi^ 
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friend into a coal mine, and initiated him into 
the mysteries of a 'jadd^ and a 'bore/ The 
remainder of the half-crown was spent in some 
more bread and a little beer^ and to eke out 
their means Richard used his cross-bow and 
killed a rabbity with which he decidedly had no 
business. This they also managed to skin and 
roast after some fashion^ and Richard was in 
high spirits to think how well he should manage 
if left to shift for himself on a desert island. 
In the afternoon they came to a river where they 
bathed, lying down afterwards to sleep on some 
freshly-cut timber. Yet they would have given 
much to be at home, or even at school again^ 
with a clear conscience. They awoke shivering : 
they had slept longer than they had intended^ 
and now found that the evening was drawing on 
cold and cloudy. The aspect of the weather 
had changed considerably since the morning. 
The evening was fast closing in, and angry 
clouds were scudding across the sky. The boys 
were silent and spiritless; even Richard now 
hearkened to Parker's suggestion to go back^ 
but they had wandered so far that he hardly 
knew the way, and there would soon be little 
light to guide them. However, they retraced 
their steps, as well as they were able, from the 
lonely spot on which they had fallen asleep, and 
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Walked so briskly that they soon got thoroughly 
warmed. But not a land-mark was in sight. 
Over a wide heathy to which they were strangers, 
they wandered. All sides looked alike, and at 
length, when they were quite bewildered, and 
the darkness of night had fairly come on, the 
wind which had been rising fast for some 
hours, began to blow a gust, accompanied by 
pelting rain, which nearly took away their 
breath. Parker was thoroughly tired and worn 
out, and clung in alarm to his stronger com- 
panion, crying out at intervals — 

' Oh, Boothby, Boothby ! how wrong we have 
been. We shall die on this heath | we can^t 
live through this night, and oh I what sorrow 
there will be at home.' 

^ Come along, and don't be afraid,' said 
Richard, kindly. 

' Oh, I feel so cold, and so tired, and so weary 
and ill, I can't walk a step further. I am not 
fit to die, Dick.' 

'You wont,' said Richard; 'put a good leg 
out, and we'll walk right across. We must get 
somewhere.' 

' But we may fall into a pit, perhaps.* 

' No ; we'll be careful. Now^ lean on me, and 
come along.' 

And so Richard dragged, encouraged, and 
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supported his comrade for another hour against 
the pitiless storm ; but the wild heath seemed 
still before them^ for in the darkness thejr had 
not taken a direct line^ but were making an un- 
conscious circuit. Still Bichard led bravdy on^ 
though his own frame was beginning to faint, 
and his heart failed him. At last, Parkw sank 
down, saying — 

'I can^t go any further; don't leave me, 
Dick. Dick^ did you ever pray?' 

Bichard felt nearly choked as he answered, 
' Sometimes, Jack; but I can't now.' 

' Oh, do just pray one word, for I know I am 
dying. Oh, Dick, if you 'get back, give my 
love to my mother, and tell her how sorry 
I was.' 

It was vn\k much difficulty that Bichard made 
out these words j his own heart beat thickly and 
heavily as he supported his fainting comrade 
against himself, and the heavy, steady rain 
poured down on them as they knelt down on 
the heath. The home fireside, with its quiet 
enjoyment, rose before him, and he felt he would 
give worlds to be there. 

'Hold on a litfle longer, Parker; keep op, 
old boy, we are getting on — ^we are near some 
trees now— a step or two further will place us. 
in shelter.' 
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Parker did not answer^ and Richard^ fatigued 
and exhausted as he was himself^ by the main 
force of despair^ lifted his slighter companion^ 
and carried him a few yards further; he stag- 
gered under a low tree ; but the tie^t step his 
foot found no support^ it was hanging in air. 
Hampered with his burden^ and to6 far oret the 
edge to recede, Bichard fell^ with Piu'ker in his 
arms. He gave utterance to o^ wild sh<mt of 
horror^ and the neict moment he was rolling 
down a steep with his companion. Provi- 
dentially^ it wfts a very gradual dedivity^ and 
of no great length. They were presently brought 
np 6n k bed of bracken^ shaken and breathless, 
but in some measure sheltered from the fury of 
the elements. Parker did not move^ and Richard 
could only lie still for some minutes in suspense as 
to the state of his friend> but at length he rose^ 
moved alongon h&nds andknees^ feeling cautiously 
by the bank from whence they had fallen^ and 
dragging Parker with much diflSculty, ^tq) by 
step^ after him^ at length had the comfort of 
feeling he had placed him in shelter^ in what he 
believed to be the entrance to some cave ; but 
here^ at last^ he was much alarmed at the still- 
ness of his friend^ and the still pouring rain 
and rushing wind prevented his hearing any 
breath or sigh that might escape him. He shook 
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him^ bent over him^ shouted in his ear, placed 
his own ear close to his mouth ; but all in vain ; 
there was nothing to relieve his anxiety — the 
arm he lifted hung limp in his hand^ and Richard 
at last^ in agony and exhaustion^ sank on his 
friend in scarcely better condition^ quite unable 
to move or care what became of him. How 
long he had lain he knew not^ every moment 
had seemed an hour ; he dared not pray for help^. 
for he felt too fearful^ too wicked^ when he was 
just conscious of a lull in the noise of rain and 
wind ; then another pause ; then voices at a dis- 
tance ; then^ nearer^ a gleam of light flashed on 
the nook where he and Parker lay; then dark- 
ness^ then the flash of light again ; then a shout 
— ^voices nearer^ nearer — quite close — ^talking — 
one voice he knew well exclaimed^ ' Richard ! 
Richard ! my boy — ^my son !^ He tried to speak^ 
he tried to rise^ but could not; his head reeled 
rounds and^ just aware that some one raised him^ 
he lost all consciousness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE first thing of which Richard was con- 
scious after he was raised from the ground, 
waa again the sound of voices, and of being 
carried in the arms of some one up steps. 
He distinguished the tones as before, and knew 
he was in his own home ; but was too weak and 
confused to make any effort to speak. There 
was a tumult of questions, and, as it seemed to 
him, a rushing and trampling of many feet. 

' Oh, papa, what is the matter ? Is he alive ? 
—dear, dear Dick 1 Where did you find him ? 
Miss Somers, he^s come. They are found I — 
they are found V 

Then another tender voice, ' Oh, mon pauvre 
enfant ! Mon tendre, mon choux ! Ah, quel 
douleur! Quelle nuit affreuse. Mon cher 
Deeque !' 

' Hush, hush !^ said his bearer. ' Let me lay 
him down here. Take the other into my bed- 
room, and get warm baths as fast as you can.^ 

Richard knew that he was being undressed, 
and began to revive a little as his wet clothes 
were removed, and a hot blanket wrapped 

G 
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round him^ when he heard more talking near 
him. 

'The boy is in your room, but he has not 
moved, sir, I fear it is a bad job/ 

' I will be with him directly/ said his father's 
voice. But all Richard's newly coming powers 
were suddenly banished by the terrible tidings 
which he comprehended, though he could not 
ash a question, and he knew nothing more till 
the morning-light, shining on his old familiar 
bedroom, woke him from a deep sleep, with a 
consciousness of a heavy weight at his heart, 
and, as he attempted to move, an unusual sense 
of weakness. Henrietta was sitting by him. 
She uttered an exclamation of pleasure, but put 
her finger on her lips as she bent over him ; 
and, giving him a long kiss, went to fetch his 
father, who returned with her in a minute or 
two. Richard looked very sadly in his father's 
face, and burst into tears. At last he said, 
' Father, Parker V 

Mr. Boothby had looked very gravely at his 
son, though he laid his hand kindly on his 
forehead. He replied, ' Parker is better.' 

Richard suddenly raised himself in bed, and 
clasped his hands, bursting into a fervent ex- 
pression of gratitude that he had not killed his 
schoolfellow, and was so excited, that his father 
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had to lay him down, and remind him that his 
part was not to add to the anxiety he had 
already caused, hut to keep quiet, and get well 
as fast as possible. Richard's constitution was 
strong, and a couple of days set him up again « 
Henrietta would never have left him^ had not 
her father desired that he should receive no 
more than necessary attendance. 

' He has brought it on himself, and must bear 
the penalty. It will be the best thing for him 
to be alone, and the sadder he is, the wiser will 
he be on future occasions. Henrietta, you must 
not make a pet of him, because he has been so 
thoughtless of us.' 

Parker was much longer ill than Richard, 
and it was some days before he could be removed 
to his home. When Richard got about again, 
he discovered that the consequences of insubor- 
dination were not always as gratifying as they 
appear in the distance ; as the French say, ' Le 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle! It is astonishing 
how deluded they are who persist in following 
the bent of their own will, contrary to the dic- 
tates of conscience. The triumphs they gain, 
where they carry out their point, are dearly 
paid for by the uneasy restless spirit and actual 
loss of benefit ; and I believe that every man 
and boy at the bottom of his heart, even when 
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persisting in wrong, acknowledges that 'the 
ways of wisdom are the ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths peace/ 

Richard found, on his recovery, that things 
were far from heing as straight as he could de- 
sire. He had a fashion, not uncommon with 
young gentlemen of his stamp, of imagining that 
every one ahout him must forget his offences as 
quickly as he was able to do ; and his chagrin 
and uneasiness were great, when he found that 
he had placed, by his own act, a great barrier in 
the way of his progress and comfort. His father 
was grave and distant towards him, especially 
when, on the first day of his return to school, 
he was sent back by Dr. Babbage, who addressed 
but very few words to him on his appearance ; 
but these few were of a portentous nature — 
' I do not want you here, sir ; you may return 
home.^ 

Richard attempted to speak, but was quickly 
stopped with ' I have nothing to say to you. 
Leave the school — go at once.' It was small 
comfort to our hero that he discovered that his 
enemy, Mr. Finch, was to leave at the end of 
the half-year; he retreated silently, and re- 
mained in the vestibule till school was over, all 
his fortitude gone at the solemn aspect of things^ 
and the Doctor and his school-fellows found him 
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sobbing bitterly when they came out. Gran- 
ville came up to him, ' Richard, you had better 
go. Finch is coming out. Here, come along 
with me/ The boys had begun to crowd round 
him with real expressions of condolence, when 
Granville took hold of his arm and led him into 
a class-room, saying to the boys as he did so— 

' Finch is coming V 

' How could you be such a fool, Boothby ?' he 
said, as soon as they were alone. ' YouVe done 
for yourself now. If a boy is expelled from 
school he does himself a mischief all his life, and 
is shut out of half the professions. How can you 
be so proud and headlong ? Are you, of all boys, 
to be the only one who is never to submit to 
any government ? All the boys, nay, even some 
of the masters, took your side against Finch, 
and when you have got off better than you had 
any right to expect, you go and play such 
donkey^s tricks as to get right into the very 
teeth of the law. You know you behaved 
shamefully to Finch, and richly deserved the 
flogging you got ; didn't you, now ?' Richard 
acknowledged it. 

' Then why, for goodness' sake, couldn't you 
behave like a man, and take your punishment, 
and do better ? But no, your pride must show 
fight even to the Doctor. You see it is the way 
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tilings always fall out; if we donH take our 
punishment in a proper spirit^ we always find a 
worse one on its heels* It will be so all through 
life, Dick, I believe, and you'll have a hard life 
unless you learn to obey before you try to be 
master/ 

^ I can't go home, Granville,' sobbed Richard. 
'I can't. My father will never speak to me. 
He has been so kind to me, I can't bear it. 
How can I tell him ?' 

'And was all this worth while, eh, Boothby?' 

' I didn't think of it, Granville ; I didn't think 
of it.' 

Granville shook his head pityingly as he said, 
' You only thought of revenging yourself. On 
whom has the revenge fallen ? On yourself and 
those you love best.' 

' Granville — Granville,' sobbed Richard, 'beg 
for me. I will do anything, submit to any- 
thing, if Dr. Babbage will let me stay. I will 
even beg Finch's pardon. The Doctor may beat 
me before the school, if he likes — anything.' 

' Here is the Doctor,' said Granville. 

Dr. Babbage looked into the room, he stopped 
as he caught sight of the two, and Richard 
darted forward with an earnest appeal to be 
allowed to remain under any conditions, with 
many expressions of contrition. The Doctor put 
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him aside with a frown, merely saying, * You 
here still, sir? Did you not understand me 
when I told you to go? Now — at once* I 
cannot hear you. I have nothing whatever to 
say to you.* 

Then, as Richard in his agony of supplication 
seized his gown to stay him, he unclasped the 
hands that held him, and put him roughly 
away, adding, 'Am I to be obeyed? Granville, 
call the porter here. If you do not go, sir, you 
shall be put out.^ 

Richard did at once as he was desired, waited 
but a minute or two in the vestibule to swallow 
down his tears and conceal his distress as well as 
he could, and then marched out, at first deter- 
mining to run away again and hide his disgrace 
at sea ; but he could not again so soon add to 
the trouble of the kind hearts at home, and 
after a struggle with himself turned his steps 
towards the Old Coalpit. It was a very sad 
day, that day, at home. Henrietta and Pauline 
wept with him, and almost thought his father 
cruel in sending Richard to his own room for 
the remainder of the day. He knew better 
than his sympathisers did, how evanescent 
Richard's sorrow was likely to prove, and 
it was well that he who had brought suffer- 
ing and sorrow on them all, should be the 
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greatest sufferer himself. The next day he 
had a long and grave conversation with his 
son^ and after obtaining from him a promise of 
great attention to every thing at home^ and 
assurances of proper obedience and good con- 
duct^ he agreed to ride over to Furstcastle, to 
see if he could persuade Dr. fiabbage to give 
him any chance of restoration to school after a 
time of trial. Richard did not hear anything 
till the next mornings as his father did not 
return till late at nighty and when he did hear 
what his father had to tell^ there was but a 
little hope in the news — 'Dr. Babbage would 
think about it^ but he could not let Richard 
return for the remainder of the half-year, and it 
would depend on what he heard of his conduct, 
whether he ever allowed him to have another 
trial.' For the next few months Mr. Boothby 
watched his son carefully, and was very strict 
with him, and it was only when, by a steady 
course of conduct and attention to such lessons 
as were given him at home, he had won for 
himself some degree of confidence, that his dis- 
tance and coolness relaxed. We are happy to say 
that Dr. Babbage allowed him to return to the 
Grammar School after the holidays, and that 
during the rest of his school career he conducted 
himself with respectability. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MONTHS had passed away. Richard Boothby 
had been reinstated in his place, and had 
almost forgotten he had ever lost it ; when, one 
fine autumn day, a large party from the neigh- 
bourhood came to pic-nic in the woods belonging 
to the Old Coalpit. It was a half-holiday at 
school, and Richard was in the wood with Edith, 
gathering blackberries^ when they suddenly 
came upon a small group of the visitors. There 
was in this part of the wood an open, sunny 
glade, surrounded by young trees, on one side of 
which rose a clear, blue spring of water, care- 
fully arched over with large stones, from which 
dropped the beautiful hart's tongue and mother 
of thousands. Near this little fount, under the 
shade of a beech, sat four or five children 
and two older persons — a young man, whom 
Richard at once recognised as his schoolfellow 
Granville, and a lady. One of the children, a 
little girl, of about ten years old, particularly 
attracted Richard's notice, and he stood for 
some minutes at the entrance of the glade, un- 
seen by the party^ watching her movements. 
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Edith knew by the sounds that they were near 
a stray party^ and her instinct telling her that 
Richard had found something to interest him^ 
kept her standing by him quite quietly^ without 
making any remark. The little girl^ who went 
by the name of ^ Baby' among her friends^ was 
wea>ring a long wreath of bryony and bindweed. 
She was sitting close by the water^ with her 
large hat on the ground^ full of flowers^ and 
her white dress^ fair face^ and shorty sunny curls^ 
quite won Richard^s boyish fancy, even before 
he was further entranced by the sound of her 
pretty merry laugh and voice. 

' Now, Baby,' said one of her friends, ' weave 
away. It must be a great deal longer and 
stronger to chain him. She thinks Edgar 
Granville will let her tie him as she likes, and 
not attempt to break his chain; don't you. 
Baby ?' said a boy of about Richard's age. 

' Your chains may look flowery, but they are 
very strong, are they not ?' 

' I don't think Mr. Granville will let me put 
it on at all,' said Baby, laughing. ^ I shall 
be obliged to get behind him, and trick him 
into wearing it. He told me I could not ; but 
I should like to try. He said he would wear 
it if I could get it on his neck. Oh, see 
what pretty long fern-leaves there are there, by 
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the side of the well. Tom, could you get me 
some ?^ 

The boy jumped up to get the hart^s tongue, 
and the child pulled some more flowers from 
her hat* 

' What a curious, pretty brown stick. Oh no, 
it moves ! Oh dear, what is it ? Take it away V 

She tried to get up, and move backwards ; 
but the wreath caught her feet, and she fell down, 
as a small snake which she had dropped coiled 
itself up for a spring. Richard saw it all in an 
instant. Her friends shrunk back in afiright, 
crying out, ' A snake ! An adder ! Mr. Gran- 
ville, kiU it P 

Before, however, the gentleman adjured could 
comprehend what was wanted, Richard had 
darted forward, seized the snake with the utmost 
intrepidity, and flung it to a considerable dis- 
tance. He then lifted Baby up, told all was 
safe, and that he would go and And the snake 
and kill it. Granville had by this time reached 
the younger ones, and they all crowded round 
Baby to sympathise with her in her alarm. 

^Boothby, you rash fellow!^ said Granville. 
^ You are not hurt, are you ?^ 

'Oh, dear no, not a bit,^ replied Richard. 
' But I do think this time you ought not to call 
me rasA, The snake would have flown at her 
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in another second. I took him off his guard; 
he wasn^t prepared for me.' 

' Well, you are certainly a brave fellow.' 

*Not so particularly brave, neither/ answered 
Richard. ' It wasn't going to dart at me. But 
I am very glad I was near. I am used to these 
things, which, I suppose, none of you are.' 

' I hardly saw anything,' said Tom. ' I was 
going to gather a fern for her, and had my 
back turned. I couldn't make out what was 
the matter till too late.' 

^The snake was an adder,' said Richard. 
' They are sometimes found about here, and they 
could kill a little girl. I am only sorry I could 
not kill it ; but I hadn't anything, and the only 
chance was getting it away. I'll go and see if 
I can find it now, Granville, if you will lend me 
your stick.' 

' You had better stay where you are, securely,' 
said Granville, ' and let this young lady thank 
you properly. Miss Mildred Erie, commonly 
called ' Baby,' allow me to present my school- 
fellow to your notice, — Mr. Richard Boothby ; 
and now make him your very prettiest speech.' 

' Baby' gave him her hand very shyly. ' I 
don't know what to say to you. Master Boothby. 
I wish I could do anything for you : I thank you 
very much, and I am so glad you are not hurt.' 

Richard assured her again that there never 
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had been any fear of that^ and most gallantly 
begged^ as the greatest boon she could bestow^ 
the unfinished garland she had been weaving. 
She laughed^ and demurred at the worth of the 
wreath^ but gave it to him^ and Richard knelt 
before her, in play, that she might put it round 
him. But Granville had now brought Edith to 
the party, and made her as much at home as he 
could among the children, who were very polite 
and attentive to her, and greatly touched and 
interested by her blindness. They were now all 
excellent friends, and the fright caused by the 
adder had vanished, when tw^o or three more 
children emerged from the wood in search of the 
party. One of the foremost ran up, crying — 

' They are going to see the old tower at the 
Priory, Mr. Granville. Papa thought you would 
like to see it too.^ 

' You know it well enough, Granville,^ said 
Richard; Hhe old tower to which you have 
once or twice, to my knowledge, strayed.^ 

'Oh, but they want Mr. Granville, I dare 
say,' said Tom, 'because he knows some* 
thing about architecture. / shan't go ; I don't 
care anything about towers and doorways.' 

'Oh, is it that old tower V asked Baby, eagerly; 
* let me go too ; I want to see it. May I go 
with you, Mr. Granville?' 

'Oh, anybody may go that likes,' said the 
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messenger who had summoned Granville. ^ We 
are ever so many of us going.' 

Baby no longer hesitated^ put her hand into 
Granville's, and went off with him. One or two 
of the original party, by the spring, remained 
where they were, and as they made much of 
Richard, he did not like to leave them abruptly ; 
but he felt rather desirous to follow the party to 
the Priory Farm, and as soon as he could politely 
leave his new friends he took Edith away and 
went homewards. Having left his little sister 
in safety at home, he ran off in the direction of 
the Priory, and arrived at the old tower just as 
a body of gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen 
were leaving it, bowed out with hearty courtesy 
by the farmer himself. A party of children 
were playing at hide and seek in the tower; but 
Richard looked in vain for Baby. At last, he 
inquired for Miss Erie, and was answered that 
they were looking for her. 

^ It was her turn to hide ; but she has hidden 
herself so completely, that we cannot find her,' 
said one. 

Richard assisted them to hunt high and 
low, but they could see nothing of her, and at 
last they concluded that she must have gone 
away with the large grown-up party without 
being perceived, and, calling her a ' sly, unfair 
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thing/ they went off, as it was now time for 
them to meet to return home. 

Richard hade them good-bye, not a little dis- 
appointed that he could not see Mildred again ; 
but a strange feeling, for which he could not 
account, made him linger about the tower. The 
farm-servants were not often near this spot, 
unless it were in working hours, for tools that 
might be wanted, and all was still and calm ; 
grey light was stealing over the sky, the sound 
of the voices gradually died away as they receded 
from the farm, till at length the deep tones of 
the farmer^s voice at the house door, and the 
reply of the servant whom he addressed (the 
whole dialogue being quite unintelligible, from 
the intervening space between the tower and 
the dwelling-house), were the only distinct 
sounds that reached his ear. Some sense of an 
undefinable curiosity made him enter the tower, 
every nook of which was as familiar to him as 
the Cloister ; and, while in the lower floor, he was 
startled by some strange sounds, as it seemed, 
from the centre of the tower above. He started, 
and, at first, moved towards the door; but he 
was no coward, and though a legend of by-gone 
days connected with the Priory, recurred forcibly 
to his memory, he stood his ground and listened 
attentively. Again; yes — there was no mis- 
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take ; something was moving above. The slits 
in the round tower did not admit any great 
amount of lights and the gloom of the.place^ 
coupled with the silence around^ was enough to 
excuse a little natural hesitation in exploring 
the recesses of the old place ; and Richard was 
beginning to decide that the noise must proceed 
from bats or rats^ and to determine to leave them 
to their vagaries, when a faint cry, and a dull 
knocking^ seemed to stagnate his blood. He 
began to think of the propriety of running to 
the farmhouse for some one, when a sudden 
thought seized him, and uttering the word 
^ Baby I^ he mounted the steep, uneven stairs, as 
well as he was able, and was presently in the 
first-floor room, which, wanting the light ad- 
mitted through the doorway, was very dark. 
He could not distinguish anything like a human 
object ; but the sounds were unmistakeable here, 
and proceeded from a corner of the room. With 
a little natural shrinking from the apparent 
mystery, and yet boldly walking forward, 
Richard went straight to the corner whence the 
noise issued, and again shouted 'Baby!' first 
rather timidly, and then louder. There was 
nothing to be seen but a large, heavy corn binn, 
which had not been removed since the room had 
been disused, and near his feet was a hole in the 
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floor^ round which a rude railing ran. The 
sounds evidently proceeded from the chesty and 
Richard^ putting his mouth down to it^ shouted 
'Are you here. Miss Erle?^ A faint 'yes/ and 
'save me/ confirmed the suspicion, and he tried, 
but in vaiA, to raise the lid of the chest. 

' Wait a little/ he shouted. ' You shall be 
out directly. I am going to fetch some one, and 
will be back very soon/ 

' Come quickly; I can't breathe,' he &ncied she 
said ; but the little voice was very feeble, and 
Richard almost fell down stairs as he bounded 
along to the farm house for assistance. The 
farmer and his man were with him directly, and 
in a few minutes they were all at the bin, 
which the farmer opened without much difficulty, 
as he knew the secret of the spring with which 
it closed. Little Mildred was there quite 
exhausted and almost senseless from fright and 
want of air. The farmer lifted her out) and 
with many comments on the beauty and inno- 
cence of ' the little lamb,' and wondering ejacu- 
lations as to how she could possibly have got in 
there, he carried her, followed by Richard, to 
the house, where in a short time, with the help 
of some smelling-salts which Mrs. Jones pro- 
vided, and some nice hot tea, Baby was herself 
again, and able to tell how it happened. The 

H 
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story was simple enough : she had got into the 
chesty the lid of which was partially open, and con- 
gratulating herself on finding so good a hiding- 
place, had taken care to be very still ; the other 
children had fairly left the tower tired with 
hunting for her, when she attempted to get out. 
But it was more difficult to get out than in, and 
in climbing up she somehow dislodged the prop 
which supported the lid, and it fell upon her, 
and when after the first shock of falling on the 
bottom of the bin, in her fright she had tried 
to raise the heavy lid, she found it would not 

move. 

'She's had a narrow escape, mother,' said 
Mr. Jones. 'If it hadn't been for Master 
Boothby, I fear, my lamb, you'd never have 
come out alive, for we don't go near that place 
not once in a twelvemonth after sunset; the 
men wouldn't for their lives. Well, God's over 
all, my dear, and no doubt he puts it into 
people's hearts to do things they wouldn't think 
of most times, when he means to take care of 
any of his creatures, and we mustn't forget His 
hand, my lamb.' 

' But, I say, Jones,' said his wife, ' we must 
get her home, or her parents will be anxious, 
poor things. They'll find it out soon.' 

' Ay, surely, but I'm thinking it wont be easy 
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to take her to Furstcastle to-night — she can't 
walk. And is the squire there or at the other 
place now, my dear ?' 

Bahy replied that they were living in the 
town now, and after some cogitation, Richard 
got leave to take her to his own home, and the 
farmer, who could not well take the child home 
that night, sent one of his servants on to the 
town to relieve the fears of Mr. and Mrs. Erie, 
and to tell them that their daughter would be 
safely housed for the night at the Cloister. 

Richard was very proud of his little charge, 
and very kindly was she received and looked 
after by his sisters and Miss Somers, to say 
nothing of Pauline. She soon recovered from 
her alarm, and after a comfortable tea, was 
taken to sleep with Henrietta, who reported that 
the night waa rather restless, but beyond this 
there was no further symptom of any ill-effects 
from the serious adventure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erie came to the Old Coalpit 
early the next morning for their child, full of 
deep gratitude on her account. They were 
anxious to see Richard, but he had set off to 
school, having bidden good-bye to his little 
friend before he started. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

' "niCHARD, what have you got there ?' ex- 
J-w claimed George one afternoon^ as his 
brother came into the back garden staggering 
under the weight of a heary iron bar. ^ What 
can yon be going to do ?' 

' You'll see presently/ replied Richard^ halt- 
ing. ' Where's Parker ? Oh, here you are. 
Jack. Now where shall we begin V 

' One place is sm good as another, for anything 
I see,' said Parker. ^ I vote for the place where 
the ground's softest.' 

'What an idle fellow you are,' exclaimed 
Richard. ' Give me a piece of rock, and let me 
feel I'm doing something. Why, man alive, I 
don't want a bore for mould. I could kick a 
hole with my toe, or at least a knitting-needle 
would do.' 

'But what are you going to do, Parker? 
Dick wont tell me,' asked George. 

' You'll see,' replied Parker, looking very im- 
portant, as he carefully balanced a second iron 
bar, which he had brought with him, against the 
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house wall. 'Now, Boothby, let^s work away. 
Why can't we begin here at once ?' 

' It's too near the surgery/ said Richard ; ' the 
patients will fall into the well/ 

' Oh, I know now !' exclaimed George, clapping 
his hands. ' It's a well — it's a well ! You're 
going to bore an Artesian well like that papa 
explained to us. Where did you get the bore, 
Dick? I shall come and see.' 

' Yes, and we shan't have to go far for water 
to water the garden, you know, George.' 

' We haven't got very far to go now,' said 
George. ' But shan't you be a very long time 
getting to the water?' 

' That depends upon circumstances,' answered 
Richard. 'Now, Parker, for the place. This 
is too near the surgery; let us go near the 
hedge.' 

' Perhaps Edith may fall into it,' exclaimed 
George. ' She plays by herself sometimes in the 
garden.' 

' Oh, botheration !' ejaculated Richard. ' Oh, 
I have it, Parker ; here's a nice place, quite safe, 
just under the shed. Nobody goes here for any- 
thing except for some straw sometim/es, and 
there isn't any there now.' 

'Besides,' said Parker, 'we shall be some days 
making a hole big enough to drown anybody. 
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and by that time we can build a wall or a 
railing/ 

' So we can,' said Richard. ' Well, then, here 
goes/ 

Accordingly the young gentlemen shouldered 
their implements, which had been surreptitiously 
obtained from Farmer Jones's premises, and set 
to work in high glee, throwing off cap and 
jacket in anticipation of an hour or two's hard 
work. The first setting up of the auger was 
attended with several disasters, but at length 
to their great delight they had the satisfaction 
of feeling that they had a firm hold and were 
boring into something. On they went swim- 
mingly. 

' I didn't think it was half such easy work,' 
said Richard, complacently, as they walked 
round. 

' Nor I,' replied Parker. ' But I say, how the 
ground shakes, doesn't it?' 

'It does rather,' said Richard. 'Look how 
the bore is going in. I say I what's that crash ? 
Hoy ! hold on ! Out of the way — we're all 
going in together.' 

The boys sprang backwards as the ground 
rapidly gave way with a tearing sound as if 
there were wood below, and the bore suddenly 
sank up to the cross-bar handles^ by which it 
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appeared supported as on the side of some wall 
from which the earth was giving way towards 
the centre bore. There was evidently an aper- 
ture made^ for the disturbed soil and small 
stones dislodged were slowly pouring down 
round the bore. The young workmen stood 
looking on in great amazement and some dis- 
may for some minutes^ when all seemed again 
quiet, but they were afraid to attempt to raise 
the bore. 

Richard spoke first, and declared it was ' a 
go/ wondering what Farmer Jones would say. 

^ There^s one comfort, it isn't lost, you see, 
Parker. I'll get one of the men at the Farm 
to come and help us this evening, and then it'll 
be all right except this hole. There must be a 
well already made to our hands, I think.' 

'Well, that'll be jolly anyhow,' remarked 
George. 'But look! the ground is sinking 
again, Dick; there go some more stones. I 
should be almost afraid to tread on the place.' 

'Oh, so should I,' replied Richard, gravely. 
' Be sure you don't try, George.' 

' Then how will you get out the bore ?' asked 
Parker. 

'Oh, the men will know how. I wonder 
what it is; I'll listen if the stones fall into 
water.' 
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He laid himself down with his ear close to the 
ground^ but could hear nothing. 

' It's very odd/ he said, after a few minates' 
profound investigation. 

' Don't you think we ought to tell somebody ?' 
asked George. ' Some one may tread on it with- 
out knowing.' 

' It'll be as much as your night's rest is worth, 
sir, if you dare,' exclaimed Richard, fiercely; 
' till I get the bore home, I'll take care of it, 
and mind you don't go telling anybody, Mr. 
George, till I speak myself. It isn't your busi- 
ness; Parker and I will get some stones and 
boards round the place in case any one should 
come by accident, which wont be, I know. 
You'll get us into some scrape if you mind 
business which isn't yours. Do you hear, now ?' 

George promised secrecy with rather a doubtful 
air, and Richard desired him to help to bring 
things for a barricade, and they together had 
collected a few things in the shape of some 
pieces of broken paling, a large stone or two, a 
plank, and a rabbit-hutch belonging to George, 
when a voice calling Richard and George at no 
great distance disturbed them. 

' There, you run, Georgie— I'll come; run and 
tell them I'm coming.' 

' Oh, but Dick, don't take my rabbits. That's 
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the hutch papa made me himself^ and perhaps 
itai get hurt/ 

' Get along ; I wont let it be hurt in the very 
least bit. Now go — that^s a good fellow,' re- 
plied Richard. 'Tell them I'm coming/ 

' Will you promise to put the hutch in its 
place, then, or I wont go T said George, sturdily. 

Richard was on the point of getting into a 
furious passion with his brother, when the repe- 
tition of his name much nearer, suggested to 
him the policy of keeping peace, and he im- 
patiently gave the desired word that he would 
see the hutch was moved, and George ran away. 
He soon returned to the entrance of the shed 
to summon his brother, and to tell him that 
the little girl he assisted was come with her 
mother, and wanted to see him ' at once/ 

' What, that dear little Baby ? Parker, look 
after it all — take care of George's hutch, old 
fellow. You'll do some now, and I'll come by- 
and-bye, when the ladies are gone.' 

Away ran our hero. He dashed into the 
house, into his bed-room, dipped his face into a 
basin of water, and, rubbing it round with a 
towel, left a too frequent ring round the margin 
which his family were in the habit of calling 
' Richard's ring,' but which he stoutly defended 
as ' a shadow,' which always unfortunately fell 
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more on his face than on that of most people. 
Then comhing his hair in front with the same 
dispatch, he rubbed his hands with hard brush 
and soap something short of the wrists, left the 
soap in the water, and ran down to the oak par- 
lour, quite indifferent to the possession of a very- 
dusty suit of clothes, soapy cuffs, and a dusky 
ring round his rosy face. He turned the handle 
of the door in his usual noisy fashion; but 
became suddenly sobered at finding himself in 
the presence of two ladies most elegantly 
attired, and his little friend, who, in a dainty 
white frock and hat, was examining under 
Henrietta's ciceronage one of the old painted 
panels, looking far too clean and fairy-like to be 
gazed upon by any but beings of the most 
spotless tastes. As Eichard passed her on his 
way to her mamma, he held out his hand with 
a shy but pleased gesture, and Henrietta mur- 
mured — ' Substance and shadow. Oh, Dick, 
may your shadow ever grow less.' 

Richard heard the remark, and understood it, 
though Mildred looked up puzzled, as her new 
friend crossed the room more shy than ever, and 
becoming painfully conscious of all blemishes in 
his condition and attire by the time he reached 
Mrs. Erie, whose good-tempered, half-satirical I 

gaze ran over him from head to foot, making •< 
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him regret he had not paid more attention, this 
time, to his outer man. He hardly liked to 
touch the lady^s delicate gloves with his half- 
washed hands, and his father remarked that he 
supposed he had forgotten that he was coming 
into a lady's presence, 

' You have been rolling on the ground, I fancy, 
have you not ?' said Mrs, Erie, smiling. 

^ I believe I have,' replied Richard, blushing 
scarlet. 'I beg your pardon, ma'am, I for- 
got-' 

'Never mind j I know what things boys will 
occasionally do,' replied the lady. ' Baby, dar- 
ling, come and speak to Master Boothby.' 

Little Mildred obeyed, and again offered her 
little hand to her protector with a friendly smile ; 
but Richard stood a little aloof. 

'I'm not fit to touch your nice gloves,' he 
said, after a pause. 

' Oh, I'm sure I've often seen Willie as bad as 
you are, when we're in the country; haven't 
we, mamma?' 

' Not much better, I think,' said Mrs. Erie. 
' You must give us an opportunity of comparing 
notes. Master Boothby, your father has pro- 
mised to spare you to visit us to-morrow, if you 
will come. We are going from home in a fe\^ 
days, and want to have you at once, that we may 
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lose no time in becoming acquainted ; will you 
come ?' 

'Do/ said Mildred^ 'for I want you to see 
papa and Willie/ 

' It is quite left in your own hands/ said Mrs. 
Erie, 'You are to come straight to us after 
school^ and remain with us all nighty as it is so 
great a distance. You will, you see, have to 
keep yourself clean for a day, to be ready for the 
evening,' she added, laughing. 'Will that be 
too great a tax ?' 

' I hope not, for the pleasure of seeing your 
little girl,' said Eichard, gallantly. ' I think I 
can manage for once.' 

' Well, we wont be very hard upon you — ^you 
shall have soap and water at least,' said Mrs. 
Erie, kindly. ' I know too much of the charms 
that mud has for some of your kind, to be too 
exacting.' 

After a little longer visit, during which Mil- 
dred was taken to see the garden and their own 
peculiar domains, the visitors took their leave, 
with the understanding that Richard was to 
spend the next evening at Mr. Erie's. As Mrs. 
Erie bade Richard good-bye, she put into his 
hands a small parcel, and begged him to keep it 
in remembrance of her. What was Richard's 
delight on opening it, with his brothers and 
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sisters round him^to find a stout littlesilyer watch^ 
with an inscription inside the case^ to the purport 
that it was presented hy Mildred Erie to Richard 
Boothby^ on such a date. It was some time 
before Richard could make up his mind to con- 
ceal his new watch within his waistcoat pockety 
and in spite of warnings from his father and 
sister^ it was often out and the silk guard off his 
neck to try experiments in wearing it. 

'Your guard is not long enough, Dick^ to 
wear your watch that way/ said Henrietta; 
' I will get you another to-morrow.' 

' Ah« but see, if I just fasten it in the top 
button of my shirty and don't put it round my 
neck^ I can manage it beautifully^ Hetty. I 
shall go and show it to Pauline.' 

'And| Richard^ put the guard round your 
neck/ said his father, as he left the room. ' I 
should be exceedingly sorry if any accident were 
to happen to fche watch Mrs. Erie has been so 
kind as to giv« you.' 

Richard made no answer; but secretly, in the 
self-will of his own heart, determined to wear 
' his own watch as he liked.' About an hour 
after, he. was summoned to tea; and^ in (»xler 
that his father should not see that his command 
was not obeyed, he tucked into his pocket the 
superabundant portion of the guard, which he 
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had arranged to bang in an elegant festoon in 
front of his waistcoat. 

^ Do you know where papa is^ Dick ?' asked 
Henrietta. 

^Gone to see some patients^ I suppose. I 
don't think he meant to go out this afternoon. 
The servants say only two patients have been 
here since Mrs. Erie went^ and he saw them in 
the surgery. Ann does not think he went out ; 
at least he has not the horse or the pony.' 

Mr. Boothby was so often away at tea-time, 
that the children never waited for him, and tea 
was half over, when a thought flashed across 
Richard's mind — a thought that turned him 
cold and sick. He tried to drive it away ; but 
at length he got hastily up, and left the room. 

'What's the matter with Richard?' said 
Miss Somers. ' I saw something was the matter 
before he went out of the room.' 

'Did you?' said Henrietta. 'Well, I re- 
member now, he became silent all of a sudden. 
I will go and find him presently.' 

Meantime Richard ran out of the house. He 
paused when in the garden, full of the most 
sickening apprehensions, afraid to realize that 
dreadful fear that had stolen over him. At last 
he found his way to the shed. It was already 
dusk, and the trees and high wall near at hand 
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added to the obscurity. All was still ; Richard 
stepped in ; the white rabbit-hutch directed his 
attention to the place. He drew near, but it 
was so dark that he could distinguish nothing 
without going quite close, and feeling. Guid- 
ing himself by the hutch, he leaned over, 
and reached down his hand; he could feel 
nothing — all seemed profoundly dark before his 
eyes, except where the last rays of light fell on 
the iron bar, which reflected a faint streak. 
Richard nearly fainted in his horrible despair. 
^Father!* he whispered; then shouted down 
what seemed an abyss to his sight. There was 
a dull heavy sound of his own voice travelling 
down a deep gulf, and as the horrible thought 
forced itself still more strongly on his mind 
that the slight covering of earth had given way 
under some tread, he felt his support slide 
from beneath him, a noisy, tearing sound, and 
he fell over — down— down — ^headlong, with a 
fearful cry of distress. Oh ! the horror of that 
moment. Every event of his short life seemed 
mapped before him in the next second or two — 
things long forgotten, things of no importance^ 
and things he thought of no importance, but 
which now assumed a different aspect. It was 
too sudden, too awful, to pray, in that rushing, 
giddy whirl — a shock as if he were nearly 
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shaken to pieces. He thought all was over^ bat 
was presently conscious that^ except a blow on 
the forehead^ he was unhurt^ and that he must 
be suspended; he could feel no footing, nor, as 
he stretched his hands on each side, was there 
anything to be touched. Pieces of the debris were 
falling from time to time on him from above ; 
and down, far below him, he heard the dull 
sound of his support as it touched some distant 
bottom. Presently something fell from him, 
from one of his pockets ; Richard listened with 
horror to the sound, as striking the sides of the 
fearful hole it fell down to that depth below. 
He dared not move, hardly dared cry out, for 
fear of shaking himself down, ignorant as he 
was of what held him ; and it would be impos- 
sible to paint the fearful agony of mind he was 
in — ^the fear that some one, dearer than himself, 
by his fault, lay down in that depth, and, for 
aught he knew, the next minute be might 
himself be dashed to pieces in like manner. 
Bichard^s agony was so great that he almost 
wished he might fall ; but, then, he shuddered 
and feai*ed to die, and cried to God for help, and 
vowed, as many have done in such times, better 
service to his Maker, if spared and pardoned. 
He had really been hanging there but ten 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, though he felt 
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as if the mafutes bad been bours^ wben be 
beard tbe sound of voices near tbe moutb of tbe 
pit^ and presently tbere was a faint ^limmer^ as 
of a very distant ligbt for a moment. He was, 
however^ banging by tbe back of bis jacket in 
sucb a manner tbat bis face was towards tbe 
bottom of tbe pit^ and be bad no means of 
ascertaining from wbat tbe ligbt proceeded* 
Anotber long pause^ and tbere was a sboat; 
it was Henrietta's voice—' Bicbard ! Oh I 
Bicbard !' — ^and be became aware, from tbe dis- 
tance of tbe voice^ of tbe height from which be 
had fallen. He uttered a feeble cry in return; 
with the hope of succour came again that terrible 
horror and indifference to life. It was evident 
bis cry bad been heard, for presently Henrietta's 
voice cried — 

* Help is coming ! Keep up !' 

Before very long, very slowly and gently a lan- 
thom touched his head, and passed him, throw* 
ing a broad yellow light on him, and far down 
into the black pit. As it passed bis bands he 
caaght it, and presently there was another shout, 
in which Pauline's voice was very plain. Then 
Richard heard the murmuring of men's voices; 
then another light came nearer and nearer. At 
least Bichard thought be distinguished the flicker- 
ing of a second on the sides of the pit, and 

I 
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before he eoald weU distinguisli it, in his position, 
from the light of the lanthorn he held, a voice 
near him, that seemed to stagnate his very blood 
in wild joy, called out, in a clear, deep tone, 
' Stop ! Now gently — gently — ^very gently.* 
Presently, goiding it carefully by the side of 
the pit, came one man in a tub, which was 
fastened strongly and safely in an ingenious 
tackle. A lanthorn was attached to one of the 
ropes, and in another second the machine was 
just below the boy. Standing in the tub — ^its 
sole occupant — was his father. He said not a 
Word, but quietly detached his son from the 
large nail from which he had hung and lifted 
him into the tub* Mr* Boothby had need of all 
strength of mind and cool courage. He shud- 
dered as he laid Richard down in safety, for the 
rusty nail that had had command to hold his 
son till help could arrive, gave way in the exer- 
tion he made to extricate Richard, and fell from 
his hand down to the bottom. 

There was a moment's dead silence, for those 
above could see the process below, by the strong 
light which was thrown on the two figures. Mr. 
Boothby stood a moment with one hand grasp- 
ing the guiding-rope, and just uttered a deep 
tyaculation of gratitude. In after times Richard 
•never forgot that fervent ' My Crod I I thank 
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theeP Then he gave the order to the men 
above^ and the tub was slowly and carefully- 
drawn up to the top, among the rejoicing and 
clamour of his tearful brothers and sisters. Mr. 
Boothby stepped out first, and drew the tub still 
further from the edge before he lifted Richard 
out. 

'My dear children, you must be quiet,^ he 
said, very gently* ^Richard has had a great 
shock ; we must keep him very quiet.* 

He turned round and thanked the men who 
had been so active in assisting him, and lifted 
llichard again in his arms. 

' Sir, let me do it,* said one of the men, 'you 
aint fit. That going down's 'most too much 
for any one.' 

Mr. Boothby was obliged to yield his burden 
to the man, for now the work was over all his 
strength seemed to forsake him at once, and it 
wad with great difficulty that he got into the 
house. Richard attempted to get on his feet, 
and insisted on being allowed to walk, but fell 
down, and, in spite of himself, was borne into 
the parlour and laid on the sofa, where Henrietta, 
Miss Somers, and PauKne^ under his father's [ 

directions, brought the necessary restoratives fot 
•both. As soon as they were sufficiently revived, 
Mr. Boothby called the household together, and 

1 2 I 
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drawing n^r the sofa on which Richard la^, 
otfered a short but solemn thanksgiving for the 
great mercy vouchsafed. 

We shall draw a veil over much that followed 
this serious lesson. It did not seem to be with- 
out its use to Richard. He was very ill for some 
time, in consequence of the great shock to his 
nervous system, and in his delirium raved about 
his father, and his forgetfulness of his promise to 
George, calling constantly on God to forgive him 
and help him; and most tender was the time when 
be could again fully understand all the goodness 
shown him by his Heavenly and earthly father. 
There were many sweet and important lessons, 
given him by his father during his loving 
ministry by his sick bed, and ntumy fervent 
prayers offered up that be might learn lasting 
good by this serious time ; and for many months 
after, Richard was more careful, and more obe«> 
•dient and gentle ; but we are sorry to say this 
goodness was transient, and when the vivid re*- 
membrance of mmtol sufferings land a fearful 
danger, was past, Richard relapsed into many of 
his former habits. 

It was noticed that he was less careless ev& 
ftfter this time, but his self-will was not yet 
cured ; he was yet, as the Bible says, ' as a bul- 
lock anaccostottMd to the yoke,' and had many 
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hard lessons to learn before he could understand 
that he must learn to bear it. 

George^s distress at the loss of his rabbits was 
nearly merged in the great escape Richard had 
had^ and his kind father repaired the loss the first 
opportunity, but Richard's watch was gone for 
ever. The bottom of the pit, — iwhich perhaps my 
readers have guessed, was the shaft of an ex- 
hausted coalpit, — was full of water, and no one 
made any attempt to recover the lost property ; 
and had there been no water, it is most probable 
the air would have been too foul to allow of any 
descent, but, as I said before, none was at- 
tempted. A torch had been lowered down suffi- 
ciently to explore the nature of the shaft, and 
then the pit was carefully and securely closed, 
and a low waU built round to prevent future 
accidents. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

THREE years passed, Richard was now a, 
youth of sixteen^ possessed of sufficient 
ability, strength, and health, to look forward to 
winning his bread in as creditable and satisfac- 
tory a manner as any young man in his station, 
iu life. He was fairly educated, had kind and 
influential friends, and there were moderate 
means of placing him out in the world in any 
career he might be likely to choose, and it was 
now beginning to be time that a profession 
should be chosen for him. His acquaintance 
with his little friend Mildred had increased 
much, and he was now a great favourite, not 
only with Mildred and her brother, but with 
Mr. and Mrs. Erie ; and Mr. Erie had offered 
to take him into his counting-house if he should^ 
on consideration, like to choose a merchant's life. 
It was on the occasion of this offer that Richard 
and his father had one or two long conversa- 
tions on his choice, and the result of a week's 
consultation was the election of the medical 
profession by our hero. He had been alone 
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with his father the greater part of one evening, 
very happily employed in fixing slides for the 
microscope, in which Richard was now as handy 
as his father, when Mr, Boothby suddenly 
pushed aside his work and leaned back in his 
chair. 

' So, then, Richard, you think you have quite 
made up your mind ? When you were a very 
little boy, you used to say, ' I shall be a doctor , like 
papa ;* but as these infantile fancies are gene- 
rally nothing more than a sense of papa^s im- 
portance, I never set any store by the determi-. 
nation. Then I can answer Mr. Erie at once ; or 
will you have another week to think about it ?' 

* I feel my own mind quite made up,* said 
Richard. ^I have thought about it, as you 
begged me, very much, lately, and I don^t think 
I shall like anything better; there are not 
many things else in which you are your owa 
master. Now there's Smith, at the bank, he 
is the junior, and will be so for a long time, and 
he is obliged to be at everybody's beck and call^ 
and is not supposed to have any feelings of his 
own. I couldn't bear to be knocked about as 
he is, and then ' 

Richard paused, for he was conscious that his 
father was listening curiously, 

'Weiy remarked Mr, Boothby, 'is that 
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yonr only reason for adopting the medical pro- 
feBsion ?' 

' Oh, not entirely, of ccmrse, papa/ 
' Just give me your other reasons, then/ 
' Well, I think it will suit me. It is in a 
measure exciting, and there are new and curious 
things going, and you^ve got something to think 
about, and something to do> and it's not hum- 
drum work — and you're a gentleman/ 

'And it requires great patience, and self-denial> 
and industry, and nerve; gentleness and con- 
sideration for others. Are you equal to all this, 
Dick ?' 

Richard coloured a little as he answered, 
''Well, father, I don't know that a feUow thinks 
about all these things when he thinks what he'd 
like to be/ 

' But don't you think that he woaM do well 
to think of them sometimes a little ? Do you 
not think that when a boy reaches the age of 
sixteen, he is old enough to think a little of the 
cost of his enterprise, and for what he should 
leally live. I don't want my son to rush into a 
profession without consideration, and then find 
that he has none of the qualifications required. 
Now think, and then answer me. WiU you go 
over these necessary qualifications for a success<« 
fill surgeon again ? FaHence — ^ 
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Richard fidgeted in bis seat. 

* WeU^ father, I know Fm as impatient as — 
but what's a fellow to do? Perhaps I maj 
grow more patient if I try/ 

'There's no saying, certainly, what you may 
do if you try/ said Mr. Boothby. ' Now, iey^-^ 
denial?^ 

' I don't know* I think I could deny myself 
a great many things, if I saw a reason. I could 
for you, for Hetty — ^for little Edith/ 

' Perhaps my idea of self-denial goes further 
than yours, Dick; self-denial in temper, &c. 
A doctor's life involves very great denial of self 
in many shapes — ^rest, ease, comfort, pleasure, 
and that increasingly, if he succeed in his pro- 
fession; but I will suppose that you have this as 
you say — that you are capable of self-denial for the 
tiresome, the uninteresting, the silly, the feeble^ 
the stranger. Now for the next — industry ? 

Biehard replied that he could not say much 
Ibr himself. 

'But then you know^ father, whatever I take 
up, I must be industrious to some extent ; so^ if 
I like a thing, I am more likely to be industrious 
than if I don't ; and you know even Dr» Bab- 
bage thinks I am much improved — and, then, 
nerve. Surely, father^ I don't want nerve, 
do I?' 
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^No, you do not want that; neither are you 
without gentleness for the helpless and feeble^ 
Bichard. You only want to see that^ at times^ 
gentleness has to be exerted in cases in which at 
present you would often be rough ; but time^ 
experience, and right feeling will soon set that 
to rights. Consideration for others will put that 
right. Now for the question of being your own 
master, Bichard. That is the rock on which 
you are always splitting; and, Dick, you will 
split and split, till your barque goes to pieces, 
viy boy, if you will not learn that, before a man 
reaches the top, he must be at the bottom — ^he 
trtTiat climb. If he will be chiefest, he must be 
servant of all. Every man bows to something. 
Every man who is anything great, or does any- 
thing great, submits somewhere, Dick; and he 
is a wise man who can see where he is to sub-» 
mit, — which is rightful authority. . Did it ever 
strike you what a hell earth would be, if every 
man had your determination to be master by 
mere self-will ? I want, if I can, Dick, to save 
you pain, which you must suffer, if you wont 
learn from the experience of others. I warn 
you, that a man must at some time wear the 
yoke of obedience. It is good for him if he 
wear it in his youth ; for he will surely find 
that his true manhood never comes till he has 
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borne it. He never properly puts his manhood 
OD^ or is recognised as a man fit for anything^ till 
he has in some measure and manner borne the 
yoke of servitude, I don^t want to give you a 
long sermon ; but^ if you mean to make a good 
Burgeon^ you will have to yield for some years 
longer, to proper authority; and, even when 
you have passed all examinations, and are 
launched forth as a man ready to take your 
part in life, you will find that many things be- 
sides absence of tutors and governors go to 
make a man his own master, Dick/ Mr, 
Boothby spoke with much emotion: — 'One 
thing you need, my boy, and, when you know 
your duty to our common Master, all other 
lawful submission will be easy. Think over 
it all another week, as I would have you think^ 
and the Lord give you understanding/ 

He rose as he spoke, and laid his hand solemnly 
on his son's head ; Richard felt very serious at 
the time, but as his father said, one thing he had 
not, and there were many lessons yet in store for 
him before he could know how much folly and 
instability were in him ; and though impressed 
by the earnestness of his father's manner, he 
gave the question very little of the consideration 
Mr. Boothby desired, and, at the end of the 
lyeek, reiterated his choice of the medical pro«« 
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fession^ witboat furtlier examination^ and a few 
dajs afterwards was duly apprenticed to a sur-' 
geon in Furstcastle^ at whose house he was for 
the present to live^ his &ther seeing it good, for 
many reasons^ to place his son away from home 
in his new capacity. Richard was made still 
more happy by the companionship of his friend 
Parker^ who was placed under the care of the 
same gentleman^ a week or two subsequent to 
his own initiation. For the first few weeks of 
his residence in Mr» Williams' house nothing 
could be more satisfactory and promising than 
our hero's conduct; his recent separation from 
home, his father's parting words, the kind 
anxiety shown by that dear parent that every 
reasonable wish should be gratified, and the 
novelty of his present life, aU combined to 
strengthen Richard's determination to be a 
credit to his father and him^^lf ; and the more 
ficequent intercourse which he now enjoyed 
with his friends the Eries, at whose house he 
was always wdloome, left him no room to wish 
for the excitement which so often leads a youth 
into mischief; but, unhappily, things did not 
very long bear this promising aspect. The Erles 
left Furstcastle, first for their country-house and 
then for their sea-side trip, and Richard was 
thrown more on the companionship of Parker^ 
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wbo lived next door to Mr. Williams, and was 
constantly with his friend, sometimes on pretence 
of studying together, and sometimes on that of 
enjoying their leisure in one another's company* 
There was no young family at Mr. Williams^ 
and Mrs. Williams interfered very little with 
Sich^d's coming and going, provided he was in 
the house at meal times, and in good timiC at 
night. Richard encountered more opposition &om 
Mr. Williams, who was very strict in requiring a 
certain amount of work to be done, though 
lenient in other matters ; but in consequence of 
the frequent absence of his master, Richard 
had time and opportunity for many things 
which he would hardly have liked to own to his 
&ther, and this was a very good test that these 
things were best left alone. His early condmct 
under Mr. Williams had been so good, that for 
some time the falling-off was hardly noticed, or 
passed over with a slight rebuke ; and it was 
not tiU he and his friend brought themselves 
into some unpleasant notoriety, that those in- 
terested in him became fully aware of his follies. 
At the back of Mr. Williams' house was a stable 
and coach^yar^, vdiich again opened out on a 
wide quiet street, in which were some good, 
. handsome houses, among others of a>n inferiotr 
description. In one of the large houses lived 
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his BcboolfeUow Granville^ now an under- 
graduate at Cambridge^ and on the opposite 
side of the way was the house of a lawyer^ of 
the name of Hancock^ whose sou had likewise 
been at the Grammar School^ and was now 
walking the hospitals of his native town; the 
latter knew more of Richard^s pranks than some 
of his friends^ and never having admired him 
during their former acquaintance^ was not now 
disposed to make the slightest allowance for any 
misdemeanour which might come under his 
notice. Many and many were the foolish jokes 
and tricks Richard and Parker played in this 
street, when Mrs. Williams, if the remembrance 
of them crossed her mind, believed them to be 
working for her husband, either in the surgery 
or study, and as yet, though the culprits were 
pretty well known, nothing had been brought 
home to them. 

One night, having a very idle fit on him, and 
thinking the coast clear, Richard got out of the 
surgery window, and summoning his friend 
Parker by throwing some gum at his window, 
was presently joined by him in the street, where, 
after divers silly exploits befitting the genius and 
taste of two boys calling themselves gentlemen, 
they proceeded to amuse themselves by an 
original device of Richard^s< Producing from 
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his pocket a ball of twine^ Richard attached one 
end of it to the knocker of Mr» Granville^s 
house^ and then passing across the street with 
the ball^ while Parker held the knocker already 
attached^ he cut off enough twine for his pur- 
pose, and fastened the end he held to Mr« 
Hancock^s knocker in the same manner. Then 
whistling low, Parker knocked at Mr. Gran- 
ville^s door, and both ran away to an old hiding- 
place close at hand to watch the working of 
their scheme. To their great delight, a servant 
soon came to the house-door, and seeing no one 
there, closed it again, without apparently 
noticing that she was unable to open it very 
widely. But of course, in closing it, the knocker 
of the opposite house, which had been raised 
during the opening of Mr. Granville's door, fell 
as soon as released, into its place, with a heavy 
single rap, and to their exceeding glee^ Mr« 
Hancock's servant appeared, as Mr. Granville's 
had done, and the same ceremony was repeated. 
Three times had they the gratification of behold- 
ing the spectacle of a light gleaming from the 
open doors. A fourth time they were nearly in 
convulsions from stifled laughter, as the servants 
belonging to both houses appeared simulta- 
neously, and stood at a limited aperture, pull- 
ing the doors with a perplexed air. Presently 
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a voice was heard at Mr. Granville's, desiring 
the servant to close it and go out at the area- 
gate to see what was the matter, Parker 
whispered— 

' Hallo, Boothby, we'd better cut and run. 
0nr quarters aint safe now/ 

' It wont be safe to run while they are hunt- 
ing/ said Richard. ' Hallo, though, who's this ?' 

A man suddenly came upon them from behind, 
and before the boys could escape, laid a hand on 
each with a firm grasp. 

' Now, you young chaps, you'll please to come 
along with me.' 

' Oh, Boothby !' exclaimed Parker. 

'And for what?' said Richard, standing per- 
fectly still and facing the policeman. 

'Nay you needn't come the innocent, you 
know,' paid the man, very quietly. ' I'm up to 
all your dddges, and I've been looking out for 
you a long time. Plenty of witnesses to-night ; 
you needn't think of getting off. You'd better 
come along quietly, and then you'll save me the 
trouble of making you. You'd better, now.' 

' No ; do let us off, if you please,' said Parker, 
humbly. ' I promise ^ 

'Promise what?' said Richard, fiercely. 
' What has he to do with either of us ? Let 
us go directly, Mr, Policeman.' 
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So saying, he wrenched himself out of the 
policeman^s grasp, by a sadden and violent 
effort, and ran off. The man did not pursue 
him ; but quietly looking after him, turned his 
attention to the safe capture of his weaker 
prisoner, whom he led, as desired, into Mr. Han- 
cock^s house. Parker pleaded very hard, but 
without avail, with his capturer. He was taken 
into Mr, Hancock's drawing-room to endure a 
fire of interrogation from that gentleman, while 
the policeman directed his steps to the house of 
Mr. Williams, and having obtained admittance, 
asked for Mr. Boothby. The servant stared, 
and disappeared. She presently returned, say- 
ing that Mr. Boothby had gone to bed, and had 
his room door fast. 

^ Is. the Doctor at home ?' 

' No ; what's Master Boothby been and done ?* 
asked the girl. 

' Only his usual night work,' replied the man, 
coolly. ' Is your mistress at home ?' 

' No ; she is out with master.' 

' Well, then, there's no help for it,' replied 
the policeman; 'as I don't want to smash a 
gentleman's door if it can be helped, will you 
mind and tell your master that I shall want 
Mr. Richard Boothby to-morrow morning early 
on very particular business ?' 
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So sayings he departed^ and returned to Mr, 
Hanoock^s to report progress. As the chief 
offender was comfortably housed for the night, 
Mr. Hancock was merciful enough not to send 
Parker to the station, but kept him in his own 
house on a sofa, sending word to his mother of 
his safety ; and the next morning, in spite of all 
remonstrances from Mrs. Parker, Mr. Williams, 
and even from Mr. Granville, he had both 
offenders up before the magistrates. Richard 
had again nearly escaped, having risen very early 
with the intention of getting away to the 
Cloister; but the policeman had been desired 
by Mr. Hancock to watch his movements, and 
seized him this time effectually before he had 
well reached the end of the street, carrying him 
at once to the station, where he remained till 
the hour at which the magistrates sat. 

The case was clearly proved, and the boys 
fined and severely reprimanded. Parker's fine 
was paid at once and he returned home, but aa 
Aichard's father was at a greater distance, he 
was detained longer in custody. 

Mr. Williams was greatly annoyed at the dis- 
credit reflected on him indirectly by this public 
exposition of his pupil's misconduct, and was 
now cold, sarcastic, and very difficult to please, 
so that Richard's self-willed rebellious spirit 
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began to long for change^ and to chafe at every 
restraint, whether reasonable or otherwise. He 
had at first been so much ashamed of the pub- 
licity given to his folly, and the undesirable 
notoriety to which he had attained, that he lis- 
tened to his sister's gentle and grave counsels 
with more attention than she had dared to hope 
for, and had even been persuaded by her to 
attend once or twice a Weekly service at one of 
the town churches. But some sneer of Mr. 
Williams at this, coupled with his own real in- 
difference, at once put a stop to the arrange- 
ment ; and in a short time, though in a more 
guarded manner, Richard was as idle and un- 
promising as ever. His friends the Erles re- 
turned. He was told that they were aware of 
his unsteady conduct, and proudly held aloof 
from them till one day, when walking alone on 
one side of the handsome street in which Mr. 
Erie's house stood, Mildred, who was on the 
opposite side with her mother, ran across, and 
startled him by putting her hand into his, ex- 
claiming, 

' Oh, Richard ! why do you never come to see 
us now ? You go so often by our house, but 
never look up. What is the matter V 

Richard coloured up to the roots of his hair, and 
stood looking at her with eyes half full of tears, 

K % 
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' Then you will speak to me, Mildred V 

' To be sure — and why not V She paused a 
moment, and then added, looking full in his 
face, 

' I know all about that affair, Richard, but I 
am sure you are ashamed and sorry, I cannot 
give up an old friend for that^ whatever you may 
do. Now come to our house again, and don^t 
be too proud to reform/ 

' I will not be too proud, Mildred,' said 
Richard, suddenly. ' I will come — if I may,' 
he added, more cautiously, as Mrs. Erie joined 
her daughter. 

' You had better come and explain matters at 
home, Mr. Richard/ said Mrs. Erie, 'the 
street is too public. My dear Mildred, you quite 
forget how old and tall you are growing. You 
will see Mr. Richard at home soon, I dare say.' 

'Thank you, ma'am,' answered Richard, 
taking off his hat. ^Mister Richard!' said he 
to himself, all his old fiery pride returning, and 
preventing him from discerning the mother's 
annoyance at Mildred's breach of public pro- 
priety, in what he believed studied coldness to 
himself. He wished the ladies a cold good 
morning, and hurried off without exchanging 
another word. 
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CHAPTER X. 

' tttHAT then^ Richard^ are you tired even 
f V of Sunday at home?' said Henrietta^ 
sadly. 

It was past sunset^ and the brother and sister 
were sitting in the garden under a large horse- 
chestnut. They had not been talking much^ 
for Henriett>a's head was full of the sermon she 
had just heard at Church, and her brother's re- 
marks rather jarred on her frame of mind. He 
was sitting with his hands in his pockets, leaning 
against the tree in a discontented mood and 
attitude, kicking the turf into holes with the 
heels of his boots. Henrietta's remark had been 
drawn forth by an ejaculation to the effect that 
he wished he were at Furstcastle. 

' Has it come to that^ Richard V 

'It's not so very strange,' muttered Richard. 
' How awfully shocked you are, if a fellow speaks 
out, Hetty^ You'd make one either silent or a 
hypocrite/ 

Henrietta did not answer ; and, after a pause, 
her brother added in the same blunt, half rude 
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tone^ which sounded as if he were conscious that 
he ought to be ashamed of himself — 

' It^s so slow here ; nothing ever stirring. It 
may be all very well for girls ; but a fellow gets 
moped to death !^ 

' What, with one day in seven in his own 
home, Richard? Oh, Richard, things must be 
going very ill with you, when you feel Sunday 
at home too slow for you V 

' ni tell you what the fact is, Hetty. I'm 
getting a man now; and, what's well enough 
for you when you're a boy, doesn't exactly suit 
you when you begin to know what the world is, 
and — all that. I know it's no use trying to 
make you understand, so we wont talk any more 
about it.' 

' It certainly is difficult, Dick, to make me 
understand why becoming a man should make 
you necessarily indifferent to good and right 
and holy things. Papa is surely more of a man 
than you. This is a new version of ' putting 
away childish things,' and ^ becoming a man.' 
Richard, dear, are you not a little afraid to think 
and talk so ?' 

Henrietta's voice was very earnest and sor- 
rowful. She laid her hand on one of her 
brother's ; but he did not move his own from 
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tlie pocket into which it was thrust^ and kicked 
the ground still more busily. 

'There^ then^ Hettjr; don^t make a fuss^ and 
all that sort of thing. You live here in your 
quiet^ every-day sort of home^ and don^t know 
anything of the world. You may try and talk 
all sorts of good things to me, you know. Well, 
in short, you may just as well shut up at once; 
for, I tell you plainly, I shan^t be any better 
for a sermon. What can girls know about such 
things ? It's not their fault, they can't help it.' 

' Richard,' said Henrietta, removing her hand 
and speaking very gravely, ' if I were to treat 
you as you deserve, I should be as careless and 
indifferent towards you as you are to me. I 
should be proud, and ' shut up^ at once as you 
bid me, and once for all ; but, as long as I am 
older than you, and have any love for you, and 
see you going wrong and speaking so very sin- 
fully, I must and I will speak. Dick, does it 
ever strike you, when you bid a friend ' shut up^ 
that the time may come when you would give 
worlds to hear the voice speak that was once too 
sincere for you ?' 

' Well, I don't know that it ever did,' said 
Bichard, affecting to yawn; 'but now you 
mention it, perhaps it is a striking idea.' 
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Henrietta turned towards her "brother. It 
was too dark to see his face distinctly^ or her 
keen perception would have satisfied her that 
the greater part of his insolence was assumed^ 
to conceal more compunction than he cared to 
exhibit. He knew his sister was trying to dis- 
cover how much was real^ and he resolutely pre- 
served the same attitude and motion under her 
scrutiny. She presently rose and walked away ; 
but she had not gone far^ before her brother was 
at her side. He put his arm round her^ and 
drew her back to the seat. . 

* There now, fire away ; don't take everything 
a fellow says in such terrible earnest, Hetty. 
Sit down and scold me to your hearths content ; 
and I'll listen. I know Fm a very bad fellow — 
ay, perhaps worse than even you think ; but I 
care just a little bit for you, so now let me hear 
what youVe got to say about my being tired of 
Church and a dull Sunday. I once made myself 
believe I did like this sort of thing when I 
didn't ; but I'm honest now to myself, as well 
as to you.' 

' And you take credit to yourself for being 
honest, instead of heing afraid to think you are 
really so bad that you cannot love what is good. 
That is the truth. Folly and sin have more at* 
tractions for you than goodness ; and instead of 
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looking at yourself and fearing to go on wickedly 
lest you become more so, you fling off all restraint 
aud congratulate yourself on being a model of 
sincerity, because you are determined to do as 
you like/ And Henrietta murmured in a broken 
voice, ' ' Like a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke,' 
Oh, dear Dick. ' Often reproved/ are you not a 
little afraid to harden your neck ? How can I 
be happy about you ? What can I say to per- 
suade you to look at the sinfulness and folly 
of the headlong path you want to make for 
yourself?^ 

'But I say, Hetty, you are too hard on a fel- 
low* There now, don^t cry — don^t cry. IVe 
promised, and I will sit and listen all night if 
you like- Only don^t fancy, because old Williams 
has been such an ass as to make a formal fuss, 
and write that letter to my father, that I must, of 
course, be going to the dogs as fast as I can.' 

Henrietta could not speak for some minutes, 
and her brother continued to offer consolation on 
the point of Mr. Williams^s formal complaints 
and threats of giving up his pupil's indentures, 
assuring her that he was a ' canting old hum- 
bug,' and made 'a serious affair out of mere 
boyish nonsense.' ' He is as bad as old Finch 
in his way, and you know you didn't defend 
him, Hetty.' 
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' But I thought you were a man now, Richard,' 
said Henrietta, at length ; * how came you to 
care for bayUh nonsense V 

*Don^t be so sharp; he forgets, at any rate, 
that he was once a young man himself.' 

' Nay, perhaps he remembers that he was kept 
from evil by some such watchful friend as he is 
to you now, Dick; and he had a very high 
opinion of you at first. What has made him 
change it ? And then, Dick, how is it that even 
Mr. Erie does not invite you now? It is not 
kind to us, Dick, even if you do not care for 
yourself.' 

' It's all Williams' fault,' said Dick, sullenly. 

' No, it is not, dear Dick,' replied his sister, 
very sadly; 'it is all your own — ^all arising 
from your old restlessness and self-will, and I am 
afraid, very, very much afraid for you ;' and she 
be^n very gently, but firmly, in the manner to 
which her brother had for years paid attention, 
and laid before him the history of the last few 
years of his life — all his advantages, his follies, 
with their consequences ; his various repentances, 
his &lling away — she made him recall all his 
solemn vows in times of sickness and danger, 
and bade him seriously consider in what con- 
dition he would feel himself, were he again to 
be placed in such fearful peril, as that from 
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which he had already been so providentially 
delivered; then she led him, step by step, from 
one falling off to another, and fearing for him 
she hardly knew what — she warned him so 
seriously and lovingly against hardening himself 
in sin, that Richard could not speak a word, when 
she ended, in his own defence. 

The conversation was interrupted by a sum- 
mons to the house. Richard rose abruptly, but 
waited to offer his arm to Henrietta, and they 
walked silently towards the house, where their 
father was waiting to read prayers. Henrietta 
did not notice her brother^s face for some time 
after they entered the parlour ; but as they drew 
near the supper table, when prayers were over, 
she accidentally looked towards him, and was 
struck with the ashy whiteness of his com-* 
plexion, as well as \Vith a peculiar determination 
of expression. His father had been grave and 
distant to him all the day, and now in silence 
helped the cold fruit tart, which was always one 
of the supper dishes on Sunday, without looking 
in his eldest son's direction. Miss Somers was 
not one of the family now, as Henrietta was 
considered competent to the task of housekeep- 
ing, as well as to that of educating Harold and 
Edith, which had been given up to her by her 
own desire; and when supper was over, and 
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George had bidden good nighty Mr. Boothbj and 
his two elder children sat on in silence^ as if each 
had some unwillingness to separate. Henrietta 
looked tired and sorrowful^ her father in deep 
and stem thought^ and Richard moved restlessly 
in his chair^ with the same doubtful^ agitated 
expression he had worn on entering the room^ 
his arms folded^ and his eyes flashing at inter- 
vals on his father^ as though he were waiting 
for some opening to speak. Suddenly he rose. 

' Father—' 

' Richard.' Mr. Boothby fixed his eyes steadily 
on him^ and Richard's face and lips seemed to 
grow still more white. He dropped his eyes for 
a second^ and then flashing them again in the 
painfully rapid manner Henrietta hardly could 
bear^ he added^ 

' Father, I mtist go to sea.' 

It would be difficult to say whether the father 
or son was the paler as Richard stopped. Hen- 
rietta started up with an exclamation of alarm 
at her father's change of colour ; but he motioned 
her back, and steadily looking at Richard for a 
fidl minute, with a keen gaze and tightly com- 
pressed lips, he rose also, and said quietly, 

'Yes, you shall go. It shall be arranged 
without delay.' He paused and leaned his hand 
On the table, which shook under his pressure. 
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and Richard stood still as a statue under his 
grave^ determined gaze. ' But if you mistake 
your vocation this time^ you mistake it at your 
cost, not mine. I make no remark on Mr. Wil- 
liams' last piece of information. You know 
already all I think of it. You have chosen well 
this time — sea is the hest place for you, and you 
shall go.^ 

Mr. Boothby turned away as he finished, 
' Henrietta, my bed-candle.' 

Henrietta lighted it, and put it into her 
father's hand, looking up in his face with im- 
ploring, tearful eyes. 

'Papa, darling papa/ she whispered, 'you 
are trem — * 

* Good night. No fuss. Good night,' he 
said, putting her aside, then, seeming to recol- 
lect himself, he drew her close to him and kissed 
her tenderly. ' God bless you, my child !' 

Richard suddenly rushed forward and knelt 
before his father on one knee, exclaiming, 

' Oh, father, bless me ! Say I may go with 
your blessing.' 

' Get up, Richard, and think whether you 
have deserved a father's blessing.' 

' Oh, I know — I know I don't,' he replied, 
covering his face ; ' but I am so miserable.' 

' You ought to be miserable/ said his father. 
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very solemnly, 'for you have made me so. 
You are earning misery, and depend on it you 
will receive your wages.' 

He left the room as he spoke, and Richard 
flung himself down in agony, with his arms and 
head on the chair from which his father had just 
risen. Henrietta did not attempt to console 
him ; she laid her hand on his head for a moment 
as she passed him, and went her way to her 
own room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE day of departure was come. All the 
previous week, every kind, loving hand in 
his home had been working for Richard's com- 
fort; every kind word and action that could 
at any time bring back a remembrance of his 
happy home to the wilful youth, when far away 
from its love and forbearance, had been uttered 
and done. He was going away from them all, 
and with nearly all, every fault was forgotten. 
I say with nearly all, for though his father had 
forgiven him, he told him he could only forget 
it in a long, consistent course of good conduct 
from his son. For an hour, Richard had been 
alone with his father, the phaeton was at the 
door with a few small packages; his sea-chest 
having gone the day before. At length Richard 
came hastily into the hall, with red eyes and a 
sad, humbled demeanour. His father followed, 
and after a hurried adieu in silence, on his part, 
of his youngest sister and brother, he darted 
into the carriage and threw himself back in the 
seat, where, pulling his hat well down over his 
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eyes, he remained in sUence, with a full heart, 
tiU the town appeared in sight. George and 
Henrietta ocenpied the back seat^ and by the 
time they reached the Docks^ the little boy^s 
spirits had recovered the first sad sensation of 
parting with his brother^ and he began to 
remark on the shipping. 

' See, what^s the name of your ship, Dick ? 
I don't see it yet. It's quite a new one, isn't 
it ? What's the name, Hetty V 

^ A name you ought to remember,' answered 
Henrietta, ' the Old CoalpiV 

' Oh, yes, to be sure. What a stupid fellow 
I am. Isn't it funny that Richard should still 
be in the Old Coalpit, even when he's away 
from home ? It'll make you remember home, 
wont it, Dick?' 

' I do not think it would help me much if I 
were likely to forget home,' replied Richard. 

' Oh, there it is ! — there it is, Dick !' cried 
George. ' I ^aw the name just now, on the flag.' 

' Where ?' said Henrietta. 

' Ah, it's twisted up with the wind. There, 
now — there, now ; do you see ? That red 
streaming flag, just beyond the bridge. That's 
a barque, isn't it, Dick ?' 

Richard replied in the affirmative, and George 
talked on. 
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' What a nice thing it is — a new ship/ 

' That^B as it may be^^ said his sister. 

'Only,' continued George, 'they are going 
to take such a dirty cargo. Only think of 
having nothing but coal.' 

'It is a proper cargo for a coalpit, I think,' 
said his father, looking round. 

'Ah, I didn't think of that,' replied George, 
laughing. ' Here we go. What a nice new 
clean-looking ship she is. I see we shall have 
to cross over another ship to get to her.' 

The carriage drew up as he spoke, and in a 
few minutes they were all out on the quay, pre- 
paring to cross over to the Old Coalpit, now 
bound for Aden on her first voyage, when they 
were stopped by Mr. Erie, the owner. 

' Oh, here you are, Mr. Boothby,' he said. ' I 
am very glad to meet you. I was in hopes I 
might be fortunate enough, as I may be able to 
introduce your son to his new berth!' He 
shook hands, as he spoke, with the party by 
turns, and saying that he was rather pressed for 
time, suggested that they should all proceed to 
the ship without delay; and offering his escort 
to Henrietta, courteously conveyed her over the 
intervening vessel, followed by Mr. Boothby 
and his sons. 

Richard was very conscions of a certain de- 

L 
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gree of gravity in the manner of his old friend 
towards himself^ which was not wont to be there ; 
but^ in spite of this^ and his sorrowful feelings at 
leaving home^ he looked with some curiosity on 
the new home he had chosen for himself — ^and^ 
notwithstanding its clean and new appearance^ 
was disappointed at its small size. There seemed 
many people on boards and some leave-takings 
were going on. Mr. Erie led the way aft, to a 
short, stout, red-faced man, who was giving 
some orders about a large covered tub on deck. 
He turned round as Mr. Erie approached, and 
received his visitors with a kind of sincere, rough 
politeness. 

^ Let me introduce you to Captain Bullock, 
Mr. Boothby. Captain, you will be pleased to 
make Mr. Boothby^s acquaintance; it will in- 
crease your interest in your new charge. This 
is the gentleman I mentioned to you, the father 
of my new apprentice ; I am interested in Mr. 
Richard Boothby. Will you kindly look after 
him, and play father to him for a time ?' 

The weather-beaten Captain looked at Richard 
from head to foot very curiously, and having 
apparently come to a conclusion concerning him, 
replied — 

'Ay, ay, all right, Mr. Erie. FU look after 
him in the right way. He shall be taught his 
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trade, and we wont make a baby of him. ' Tye 
for tye, and no favour/ as we used to say when 
I was a 'prentice/ 

^ And you will look after him in other ways, 
too, I am sure,' said Mr. Erie. ' His companions, 
I mean — not more than necessary communication 
with the sailors, for he is a gentleman. Be so 
kind as to do me the favour to let him be as 
much of a gentleman as ' 

' I tell you what, Mr. Erie,' said the Captain, 
shortly, ^. no offence to you ; but this isn't a 
place for gentlemen. If this lad wants to be a 
gentleman, let him stop at home, and look after 
it there. The lads that come out with me are 
to be made sailors of, and I make sailors, and 
don't pretend to make gentlemen of them. 
You'd better have made a middy of him some- 
where else, in one of tbe places where they make 
gentlemen, and not sailors, of their apprentices.' 

' Well, well. Captain,' said Mr. Erie, smiling, 
'I trust you, nevertheless, and so will Mr. 
Boothby.' 

Captain Bullock rubbed his nose, and looked 
at Mr. Boothby with the same grave, shrewd 
scrutiny he had previously bestowed on Richard. 

' I do not ask any undue favour for my son,* 
said Mr. Boothby, 'he can only expect justice. 
He and I both wish he should be taught seaman- 

L 2 
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ship; and not play at it. The only &vour I ask 
of you^ sir, is that he may be kept, as much as 
possible, from opportunities and temptations to 
evil.' 

' Well, sir, I don't make long speeches,' said 
the Captain, holding out his hand. ^ I'll do my 
duty by the lad; if he does his, we shall get on 
-—that's all I have to say.' 

Mr. Boothby shook the rough hand heartily, 
and thanked him; and Captain Bullock then 
showed him over part of the ship, and opened 
out so much in manner, that Henrietta began 
quite to like him, and George expressed a wish 
that he could be a sailor under him, like Richard. 
The Captain laid his hand on the boy's shoulder 
with a laugh. 

' Wait a little, my boy, till your brother comes 
back. A sailor's life isn't all sunshine, calm 
seas, and fair breezes.' 

Time pressed, and the visitors were obliged to 
leave the ship. The Captain politely accom- 
panied them to the gangway, and Richard, left 
alone, stood looking after them, as long as they 
were in sight, with a heavy heart and a sense of 
loneliness he had never before experienced. He 
roused himself from his reverie, turned round 
towards the sailors, and was listlessly following 
their movements, and listening to what seemed 
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to him an almost unintelligible jargon of com- 
mandsj when, from an unexpected quarter, came 
a sudden call of ' Feet, ho !' and in another 
instant he was standing in a pool of water. 
Whatever was the meaning of the unexpected 
deluge, Richard thought it time to move 
without further investigation, and, springing a 
step up the poop ladder, found that, while 
gazing aft, he had not noticed that the men 
were cleaning the fore deck from the dirt it had 
incurred in taking in the cargo, and understood 
that the cry which had so puzzled him had been 
intended as a warning of coming events. 

'Rather a rough welcome on board ship, 
Richard/ said a voice above him, and, turning 
round, he saw the Captain. ' No time to pay 
compliments. Here, Ho ! Blunt, step aft.' 

A tall, stout sailor came aft immediately, and 
the Captain formally placed Richard under his 
instructions and charge, desiring him to take 
him forward and show him his quarters. 

Richard fancied he had seen this man some- 
where before, and was not surprised at his 
claiming a kind of acquaintance; but it was 
some time before he recollected where he had 
met him, till Blunt recalled to his memory a 
launch in Mr. Erie's ship-yard, where Blunt had 
greatly assisted him and little Mildred Erie in 
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obtaining good seats^ and had^ after the launch^ 
explained many parts of the ship to them ; and 
he then remembered how fond the man seemed 
of Mildred^ and how the little girl had told him 
she ' had always known Tom Blunt/ Blunts 
who was boatswain of the Coalpit, was very well 
inclined towards Richard^ and led him cheer- 
fully to the forecastle, where his chest had 
already been placed, and where he changed his 
dress, by the advice of his rough chaperon, to 
a more sailor-like attire. ' You see,^ continued 
Blunt, Hhese long-shore togs wont be much 
good to you aboard ; and as you wont want 'em 
for many a long day, you had better lay 'em by 
at the bottom of your chest/ 

' And I am to sleep in one of these wardrobe 
shelves, I suppose?' said Richard. 

^Ay, them's the bunks, sure enough, said 
the man, ' and right glad you'll be, in time, to 
turn in when you've leave. This here's your 
bedding. Now then, I'll give you a hand and 
we'll heave it all in now, for you see, you may 
whistle for your traps shortly.' 

He suited the action to the word, and without 
troubling himself much with Richard's assis- 
tance, soon tossed his mattress and blankets into 
one of the berths which were ranged round the 
side of the forecastle. He then left him, telling 
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him he might apply to himself in any difficulty. 
A sudden sense of degradation flashed across 
Richard at the familiarity with which he was 
addressed by a common sailor ; but this was part 
of his chosen lot^ and he had in a great measure 
come prepared for it, so shaking ofi* the unwel- 
come impression, he made up his mind to endure 
it, and find as much enjoyment as he could among 
these novel inconveniences ; so he made bis bed, 
dressed himself, and arranged his chest with 
much of his usual activity. When this was 
done, he began to reconnoitre. He could not 
help a certain sense of disgust at the confined 
hole in which he was to sleep and live out of 
working hours. Eough bare boards divided 
this portion of the ship from that in which the 
cargo was stowed, and round the sides of this 
cramped apartment were ranged the small un- 
inviting berths for the sleeping accommodation 
of the men. One or two of his new comrades 
came in, and passed out again during Bichard^s 
operations, without noticing him, and several 
chests were added to the mass of the confusion 
already strewing the confined space. Bichard 
was soon tired of this, and mounting the ladder, 
gained the deck, nearly falling over a man who 
was stooping down at some work by the hatch- 
way. An exclamation attracted his more par- 
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ticular attention^ and lie recognised the Italian 
whom Granville had patronized for so long. 
There was something peculiar in the man's look, 
and Richard was, for an instant, reminded of 
their meeting at the Grammar School steps. 
The man did not move, and Richard, picking his 
way more carefully, seated himself near the 
bows to watch the preparations for getting out 
of dock, the stirring scene soon chasing away 
his more sad feelings. Before very long, he was 
introduced to his fellow apprentices by his pa^ 
tron the boatswain. One was nearly out of his 
time, and a year or two older than himself; the 
other as fresh a hand, and in a scarcely lower 
rank of life. As the new hands were not yet 
competent to work, and the old ones were too 
busy to teach them, the two apprentices sat 
down together, compared their knowledge, 
made their comments, and amused themselves 
with the bustle, till the barque was fairly on 
her way down the river, a tug taking her and 
another vessel in tow. In a couple of hours, 
and just after dusk, she anchored in the Roads 
at the mouth of the river, and Richard turned 
into his berth and slept very soundly, in spite 
of some sad recollections that came to him when 
he was alone with time and silence for re- 
flection. 
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He was roused from a deep sleep by a heavy 
knocking overhead. This was repeated three 
times^ and followed by a hoarse voice shont* 
ing down the hatchway — ^ Hands^ np anchor 
ahoy ! Bouse out there below ! Tumble up, 
men — tumble up !' — orders that were rendered 
intelligible to him by his being aware that the 
men were starting up all around him, dressing 
and hurrying on deck. He followed as quickly 
as he could, but as there was no light below, 
he had some difficulty in finding his clothes; 
but at length he somehow found himself on 
deck. It was about an hour before sunrise, and 
a faint grey light was just beginning to spread 
itself over the sky, but every object was distinct 
and clear, the rippling water stretching for miles, 
reflecting every incipient ray. 

The air struck cold, and Richard, just from 
the close atmosphere of the forecastle, shivered 
at the sudden exposure. It was a strange new 
scene for him ; all still without, but on board 
everything seemed bustle and confusion. The 
Captain was issuing orders from the poop, 
which were passed forward and carried out by 
the officers. 

' Away alofb, there, some hands ! Loose the 
topsails and courses ! Forecastle, there 1 Loose 
the jibs and foretopmast staysail! Lay aft. 
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here^ one or two of you lads^ and loose the 
driver !* — and similar phrases, were the com- 
mands, to him unintelligible, which were in the 
course of being rapidly carried out. A few men 
started aloft, and were soon seen on the yards 
casting off the gaskets which confined the sails 
in rolls to their respective yards. 

' All ready aloft ?' at length asked the mate. 
' All ready, sir,' was answered from the yards. 
' Let falV was the next command ; then ' Clear 
away the topsail, clewlines and buntlines, man 
the topsail sheets/ and a rope was put into 
Richard's hand, on which he was told to ' pull 
his pound ;' and gradually the folds of canvas 
opened themselves, as the clews were hauled out 
to the extremities of the yards below, the mates 
occasionally shouting to the men aloft; the 
answers of the men and the lively song below at 
the ropes, rendered it all a scene of perfect Babel 
to Richard, who stumbled here and there over 
the loose ropes, more in the way than of any 
real assistance, when the next cry was passed 
along, ' Man the topsail halyards,' and all hands 
were soon uniting their efforts in raising the 
heavy yards to the mast heads. As soon as the 
order ' Belay' was given, the men went to the 
braces, and the yards were so laid, that when 
the anchor was off the ground, the wind acting 
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on the sails would turn the vessel's head in the 
right direction. The men were then directed to 
^ lay forward to the windlass,' between the two 
heavy levers of which they divided themselves, 
the apprentices remaining on the main deck to 
range the cable as it was unwound from the 
windlass, and to attend to other minor duties 
there. It was nearly an hour before the vessel 
was clearly under weigh, and long before this 
took place they were as warm as they could wish 
to be, in spite of the time of the year. The day- 
light was now fast spreading over sky, land, and 
sea. It was a beautiful sight, and Richard 
paused a moment in silent and almost imcon- 
scious admiration; and when the sun was well 
up in that clear cold sky, the barque Coalpit 
was beating down the wide estuary that opened 
into the German Ocean ; and at intervals that 
day the new hands listened and watched till 
they at last began to understand the commands, 
^ ^Bout ship,' ' Helm's a lee,' ' Raise tacks and 
sheets,' 'Mainsail haul,' 'Pore bowlines;' and 
became quite excited at last, as they watched for 
the regular 'Let go and haul.' There was 
much to do in clearing the decks and stowing 
away, and Richard and his new friend were made 
little further use of than to fetch and carry; 
but at least they began to know their way about 
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the ship^ and to notice where the stores were 
laid^ and were to be found if wanted. The 
Captain summoned all hands in the course of the 
day^ and made the speech which is usual on 
starting a voyage. His was decided and to the 
purpose^ though short ; but Richard was struck 
with the awful distance at which he seemed to 
be from the forecastle. The watches were 
divided^ and Richard found himself obliged to 
remove his bedding and chest to the starboard 
side of the forecastle^ where^ to his great satis- 
faction^ Barton^ his new apprentice friend^ was 
likewise stationed. He kept his first watch this 
night from eight to twelve^ and as the night was 
still fine^ and the boatswain^ who was in his watch, 
pleasant and communicative, he rather enjoyed 
his new position, excitement and novelty keeping 
him easily awake till his watch went below ; but 
the ^ rousing out' the next morning was difierent 
work, and had it not been for the repeated calls 
of a friend in the next berths and the final 
lifting out on the floor, we greatly fear he would 
not have awoke for an hour or two later. The 
sailor laughed good-humouredly as he helped 
him out; and remarked that he would soon wake 
as ' regular as his four hours were up.* Some 
months previously the gentlemanly tastes of our 
hero would have revolted from, and his inde* 
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peudence rebelled against^ the task which awaited 
him on deck ; — ^that he, Richard Boothby, who 
thought so much of being a gentleman and his 
own master, should have actually felt it wisdom 
to obey without one expostulation, and have 
paddled about the deck of a small ship bare- 
footed, handling a long scrubbing-brush, and in 
his turn, scrubbing, swashing, and swabbing the 
decks for a couple of hours, like any housemaid 
in his father^s court-yard, only without the 
luxury of pattens, he would formerly have 
declared to be impossible j yet such transforma- 
tion had a sea life already wrought, and his 
present experience was decidedly not in favour 
of the manly independence and liberty of a 
sailor's life on board a merchantman, where 
every man who enters fares alike, till he Iuub 
worked his way up, and must pass through the 
same rough school. 

This was a busy day ; after breakfast, Richard, 
fancying his morning's work must be done, and 
not being called, got a book out of his chest, and 
sat down in the bows to enjoy himself. He 
was not, however, long unmolested, and was 
roused from his comfortable position by the 
voice of the mate near him, in decidedly rough 
tones — 

'Hallo! haven't you anything to do, you. 
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what's your name ; yes, I mean you/ he added, 
as Richard looked up. ' Who's this, Silvio V 

Richard coloured, and turned round. Silvio 
was engaged at a little distance from him, and 
at the question of the mate made some reply ; 
and the mate continued, 'Richard Boothby! 
Well, Richard, put your book below, and then 
come up to me, and FU show you how to earn 
your salt.' 

The mate walked off as he spoke, not no- 
ticing in any way the angry scowl with which 
his words were received; and Richard, once 
more concealed from his sight, sat hesitating, 
looking after him, debating the safety of dis- 
regarding the command, when Silvio, who had 
turned to look at him, drew near him, and ad- 
vised him gravely to put his book away at once, 
and was at once told to ' mind his own business, 
and not interfere with his betters.' 

The Italian smiled, and replied as he moved 
away, ' Ship-board no place for big talk. You 
like me here.' 

Richard felt very angry ; but thought it the 
wisest policy to keep his rage to himself. Still, 
to prove his independence of such counsel, he 
determined to keep his post long enough to show 
that he was not biassed by it, and was sitting 
watching the bow of the ship as it cut the water. 
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when the angry voice of the mate demanded 
why he was not obeyed. 

Richard started up^ and was answering in 
a strain not often heard^ and never allowed in 
such a place^ when a friendly hand was laid on 
his shoulder^ and his rough friend the boatswain 
respectfully ventured to interpose : 

' Come, come, youngster, you're in the wrong 
shop. Now, Mr. Carter, Fm sure you'll excuse 
me ; but you wont be hard on him this time. 
You know, sir, by your leave, we've all been 
green hands once, I'll warrant he'll fetch up 
in no time. It's all strange, and he doesn't 
know yet, that there's all one side and none of 
the other on board ship.' 

' Is not that theory more bold than safe to 
start to a mate, eh, boatswain ?' said the mate, 
laughing. 

'Ay, ay, sir. I make no doubt it's safe 
enough to you,' said the boatswain. ' But you 
see, sir, this lad here, you'll excuse me, Mr. 
Carter, he'll soon find out it's no use coming it 
grand. It's what we've all got to go through 
first, and we're no worse men when we've done 
than if we hadn't gone through it ; but he don't 
know that yet, Mr. Carter. He'll be wiser next 
time.' 

' I hope he will,' said Mr. Carter. ' Well, 
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get along with that book^ and let me see you up 
again in two minutes/ 

Blunt sent Richard down most peremptorily^ 
as soon as the mate left them^ and oar hero was 
presently on deck again, calmed by the time he 
reached the mate, and feeling very much as if 
he had been making himself look very foolish, 
and had been treated like a silly child. The 
mate looked at him with a smile lurking in his 
eyes, and directed him to remain with the Italian, 
who was employed in putting mats and wooden 
battens (called by the sailors ' Scotchmen^) on 
the shrouds, and other ropes, to prevent their 
chafing from contact with ropes which might be 
pulled across them. Silvio was very civil towards 
him, and quietly taught him his lesson, which, 
on this occasion, was to make ^foxea^ a term which 
may not be very intelligible to many of my readers. 
They are made by twisting two or more rope yarns 
together, and rubbing them smooth afterwards, 
and are used for lacing on the mats to the shrouds. 
After a few essays Richard got rather expert in his 
work, and even interested, as the Italian proceeded 
to show him how to make some of the most use- 
ful knots, bands, and hitches, in all of which he 
proved himself an apt pupil, and, in spite of the 
threatened storm, the day wore away much more 
pleasantly than he had anticipated. 
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Blunt gave him a grave lecture afterwards^ 
on the consequences of opposing any order he 
might receive from the higher powers, and 
finished with a few sensible rules for his conduct. 
He laid before him all that would be generally 
expected of him, and told him that he had the 
good fortune to sail with a good and reasonable 
Captain, one who made the apprentices see and 
know all they ought, let them experience all the 
roughness of a sailor's life, and never eased or 
noticed them till he saw they could stand it like 
a tar, and take a command or a joke like a man. 
Richard was the better for this kindly meant 
lesson, and found that the only way to keep him- 
self out of continual hot water (and that of a 
most disagreeable kind) was to obey all, and 
learn all that was required of him, without 
questioning either the wisdom or justice of such 
commands; and, when he had made up his 
mind to this, he was far more comfortable, and 
the crew began to like him. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IN a few weeks, Richard Boothby began to feel 
at home in his new life. He had passed 
through his seasoning of sea-sickness, and got 
his ^sea legs;^ and having, as I said before, 
discovered that an apprentice at sea has no 
option but to obey orders implicitly, he found it 
his wisdom to succumb ; and, in spite of bad 
weather, disturbed sleep, and hard fare, began 
to find some kind of satisfaction in the work in 
which he was now constantly employed. He 
had hitherto slept in the forecastle, and messed 
with the men ; had battled through his season of 
sickness as well as he could by himself, and had 
learned to put up with the fact that until he had, 
by his own skill and good behaviour, earned 
superiority for himself, he would be allowed 
none on board ship ; and this was a good school 
for him. During this time he had learned much 
of the names of ropes, masts, spars, blocks, and 
the mysteries of reefing and steering; and, 
being quick and ambitious, was so apt a pupil 
that the boatswain was rather proud of him, and 
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generally chose him for work which was likely 
to bring a smart fellow into notice. 

Up to this time Richard had come very little 
in contact with the Captain^ and if he ever 
thought of him, imagined that his promise to 
his father was a mere matter of words, and that 
be was not likely to take more notice of him 
than he had hitherto done. In this he was, 
however, mistaken. Captain Bullock knew all 
about him, and had purposely let him alone in 
his early training, till he considered him far 
enough advanced to take him in hand ; and he 
had taken a better measure of his pupil's cha- 
racter than Richard would at first have given 
him credit for. 

As soon as our hero showed symptoms of 
steady obedience and content, he was, with his 
fellow-apprentice, moved into the steerage, and 
brought more immediately under the eye of the 
Captain, who began to teach them navigation, 
and practised them regularly in the working of 
the ship ; and Richard, who had at first looked 
down on his master as an inferior, under-bred 
man, now yielded him involuntarily his respect, 
and rendered him more sincere obedience than he 
had given to any one since he was under the 
care of Dr. Babbage. 

Captain. Bullock was an earnest, undemon- 
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strative Christian^ and his ship was ordered as 
that of such a man should be. There was no 
swearing allowed^ and astonishingly little 
attempted. Morning prayers were read by the 
Captain every day that weather permitted^ and 
instead of allowing Sunday to be employed in 
mending clothes^ or washing them, as in the 
case of most ships^ half Saturday was set apart 
for that purpose^ and Sunday was emphatically 
a day of rest^ hallowed by a service in the 
mornings and at least quietness and tran* 
quillity for the remainder of the day. Jack, 
with all his faults, respects consistency, 
and is especially tenacious of his right to the 
day of rest ; consequently, as the men on board 
the Coalpit saw that their ' skipper^ respected 
their privileges, they respected him in their 
turn; and the obedience yielded him was at 
once cheerful and prompt. 

Richard was generally a favourite on board, 
though his pride and occasional insolence had 
made him one or two enemies, one of whom was 
the ship's carpenter, and another Silvio, or St, 
Peter, as the sailors called him. 

Bichard never lost an opportunity of joking 
Silvio on his beads and crucifiz, which he 
always guarded most jealously, diligently 
counting them during the short prayers to 
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which all hands were summoned ; and on Sun- 
days^ in spite of his better feelings^ and a 
serious rebuke he once received from his Captain 
on the occasion of a quarrel which originated in 
one of these unfeeling taunts^ he lost no oppor- 
tunity of irritating the poor man for the fun of 
seeing his excitability. 

Things were in this state when, one Sunday 
morning, in a giddy humour, during the middle 
watch, Richard laid a plan, with his fellow- 
apprentice, Tom Barton, to deprive Silvio of his 
beads. They were standing together near the 
ship's side, when Richard began speaking very 
quietly, ' Look here, Tom, we'll have some fun 
this morning with St. Peter, When I was in 
the forecastle I got to know where he keeps his 
precious beads at night. I'll go down and call 
the watch directly, and then I'll manage to get 
hold of them, and when he's away I'll hang up 
this instead of his crucifix. Fair exchange is 
no robbery, you know.' 

' What is that /' asked Barton, vainly endea- 
vouringin the uncertain light to discern anything, 
beyond a piece of paper, in the article his friend 
held before him, which when seen by daylight, 
was nothing else than a wretched, dirty-coloured 
valentine, of the most vulgar description, which he 
^ad somehow procured from one of the men. 
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'Don't you know that lovely Venus we were 
joking Filton about?' said Richard. 

'Oh that/ said Barton^ with a smothered 
laugh. 'Eh^ what fun! I should like to see 
Peter when he misses his rosary ; what a wax 
he'll be in. You mustn't let him ^ 

' You lads !' shouted a voice from the quarter- 
deck^ 'Haul the weather-clew of the main- 
sail up!' 

The lads flew to obey orders, the valentine 
was shoved into Richard's pocket, and until the 
watch went below he had no further opportunity 
of taking counsel with his chum. It was not 
very long before the watch was ended, and 
Richard managed to carry out his desire of 
calling the next. He entered the forecastle 
very softly, and stole up to the Italian's berth. 
Though every object was perfectly distinct above, 
it was quite dark below ; but he knew his way 
well about, and in a minute after reaching the 
berth, had his hand under the Italian's head, 
and abstracted the rosary at the moment that 
he shook him to arouse him with a sonorous — 
' Rouse out — rouse out !' 

' Hallo, my lad I' exclaimed one of the men, 
^ is that you hollering out over Peter ? You're in 
a tender mood — quite tender-like, over Peter. 
Peter, he wants to give you the start of us; 
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but it wam^t no use, Dick. Vd my weather-eye 
and my weather-ear open, too. I seed you and 
heerd you, too* I say Peter, caresses of an 
enemy * 

'Peter was so sound asleep,' said Bichard. 
'And, mindj Haley, a nod's as good as a 
wink.' 

'Ay — ay, my lad,' said the man, good- 
humouredly. 

Bichard was up the ladder directly, and in a 
minute or two was safely down again, and 
turned in to drop asleep the moment he rested 
his head on the pillow, after having exchanged 
the crucifix for the daub, and hidden the latter 
under his mattress, and the beads round his 
waist, and so sound were his slumbers, that 
when he rose and tumbled up, he could not for 
some minutes recollect how he came by his un- 
comfortable girdle^ This day being Sunday, 
after breakfast, the crew gave themselves an 
extra washing and scrubbing, and at the usual 
time, all hands were called to prayers* Before 
this took place, however, there was a tremendous 
uproar in the forecastle, whither some of the 
men had repaired for breakfast ; but as Bichard 
was on deck at the time, he could only guess at 
the cause. The second mate went down to stop 
it, and came up laughing, and in reply to the 
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qaestion of ihe boatswain as to the cause of the 
disturbance, said, 

'Peter's lost his beads, poor chap, and his 
patron saint has sent him a Valentine to comfort 
him for them/ 

' What !' said Barton, taming to his friend, 
in great glee. 'Where can he have lost 
them? He most be like a bear robbed of her 
cubs/ 

'Thafs just what he is,'said the mate. 'I 
hope neither of 70a chaps have taken them; 
he'll think nothing of murdering yon when his 
blood's up. 

'Very ungrateful of him, I'm sure,' said 
Bichard, ' when the Virgin has been so kind as 
to let him off such a lot of prayers/ 

'He's at daggers drawn with Haley,' said 
the second mate. 'He declares he is at the 
bottom of it. We shall have luurd work to keep 
the peace, for those Italians are such fellows for 
revenge. He was drawing out his knife, but 
Haley wrenched it from him, and got him down 
under him. Well, I'm not chicken-hearted, 
exactly, but I wouldn't be the chap that came 
athwart Peter ashore, if I'd played him a trick 

aboard/ 

In consequence of their different duties, 
Bichard and Silvio did not meet till morning 
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service^ when the whole crew^ in their clean 
duck-trousers, blue check-shirts^ and new hats^ 
were ranged on the after-deck. Richard was 
standing near the ItaUan, and as their names 
were called^ he turned to him^ and remarked^ 

'So, Peter, youVe been in luck^s way this 
morning, I hear. See what comes of being 
under the blessed Mary's care. It isn't every 
one that gets rewarded with such a handsome 
valentine/ 

The Italian glared on Richard, and his eyes 
glittered in a deadly manner, that made the 
youth for a moment recoil, when the man put 
his hand into his bosom as if feeling for some- 
thing. 

' You bad villain — ^you ras-cal. Tose you in 
my countree; you daren't. You are one vera 
bad, vera weeked fellow. 'Pose you look out 
some day. Silvio never once forget,' Then, in 
a low, deep tone, he muttered in his ear, ' I do 
dare say you take my tings.' 

'I, Peter!' said Richard, feigning to start 
back. * Nay, how can you be so wicked, when 
the Virgin, her own self, has been so good to 
you, not only to give you such a handsome 
valentine, but to let you off from saying your 
prayers — such lots of them.' 

With a low cry the Italian's hands were 
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round Richard's throaty and the superior strength 
of the English youth would have availed him 
little^ had not two powerful men pulled off the 
foreigner; but the uproar was terrible^ and the 
Captain had the man brought before him to 
make a strict inquiry into the affair. When he 
had heard the Italian's stoiy he called up 
Richard. 

Richard had prepared himself for a chance 
of this kind by restoring both missing articles 
to the Italian's berths before coming up to 
prayers^ and now walked coolly up in front of 
the Captain. 

' Now, sir, what have you to say* Have you 
this man's property?' 

' No, sir, I have not.' 

' And you do not know anything about it, 
eh?' 

'How should I know anything about it, sir?' 
said Richard; 'I don't sleep in his place. I 
don't keep watch with him. He is nothing to 
me, nor I to him. I don't know why he should 
fasten all this on me/ 

'What reason have you, Silvio,' asked the 
Captain, 'for thinking that Richard Boothby 
would take your things ?' 

' He one bad fellow, sar. 'Pose he do mock. 
He call me dis day* 'Pose he take em« Dere — * 
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' Well, now, once for all, Richard,* said the 
Captain, steadily, ^ Did you take these things ? 
A straightforward answer, now, mind/ 

' When I woke him this morning I believe 
his precious beads got foul of me, sir> some- 
how. I found I had them when I woke ; but 
I flung them away since, and I haven't them 
now, I swear.' 

' Well, sir, since you seem to know something 
about them, I shall look to you to find them, 
that's all, or I'll know the reason why. Harry, 
go below and fetch me up that thing they hung 
up there; and as for you, sir, I am ashamed 
that you should be called a Protestant. I am 
disgusted with your unfeeling conduct.' 

Harry presently returned, saying that the 
daub had disappeared, and the crucifix was hang- 
ing in its accustomed place. 

' I found the beads, sir, all right in the bunk^ 
and I brought them, as I thought Peter 'd be 
glad to see 'em again.' 

He delivered the rosary, as he spoke, to the 
Captain's care. Captain Bullock looked gravely 
at Richard and handed the beads to the Italian^ 
saying, kindly, as he did so, 

' Silvio, I should be sorry you should think 
that we Protestants can do such unkind and das- 
tardly tricks; but mind^ my man, we don't 
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think those who do are Christiana. Now^ to 
your places and let us begin/ 

As they fell back^ Richard remarked^ ' I say^ 
Pet^r, what a jolly blessed old mother yours is, 
my lad. Here's a second miracle, I declare, in 
one morning/ 

' You shut up, will you V said the boatswain^ 
roughly, pulling him away ; ' ain't you down- 
right ashamed of yourself, and yoii calling your- 
self a Christian, to wound a poor fellow that 
stands alone ? It's cowardly — ^'taint like a man, 
no how. Now, you shan't. You slue round, 
Bichard. You're not a-going to anchor along- 
side of Silvio, no how.' 

The boatswain drew Bichard away to another 
part of the ship as he spoke, and the service 
proceeded quietly. The Captain having read 
the service for the day, chose for his sermon one 
of the chapters in Acts, on which he made a 
few practical comments. Poor Silvio had not 
ceased to tell his beads, and, softened by the 
Captain's kindness towards him, he listened 
to the few simple sailor-like words which fell 
from the man's honest lips, and the crew sepa- 
rated to their Sunday duty and occupations, 
solemnized, yet happy with the morning's pre- 
paration. In the course of the afternoon the 
crew were scattered about the forecastle with 
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their Bibles and other books^ some with pipes^ 
others singing a hjnoan. Richard chose a fa- 
vourite resting-place of his own in fine weather^ 
and lay along the bowsprit with a copy of 
JudaVs Lion, which he was not at present read- 
ing. It WM a very fine affcemoon, and the ship 
was scudding before a fresh breeze^ at the rate of 
six or seven knots an hour ; nearly all the sails 
were set^ and the sun^ glancing from their sur- 
faces^ the continual ripple of light from the 
heaving waters around^ the murmur of voices^ 
the occasional sound of a hymn^ together with 
the sense of rest^ excited in him a feeling of keen 
enjoyment. He had been lying for some time 
in this comfortable manner^ when he fancied 
he heard something breathing near him^ and 
turning slightly rounds faced the Italian^ whom 
he found close beside him^ creeping up from the 
netting underneath. Richard's courage was 
tested } he could not help being startled^ and 
attempted to raise himself^ exclaiming^ 

^ Hallo, Peter, what brings you here?' He 
looked round rather anxiously to see if any of 
his shipmates were near ; but the Italian laid 
his hand on his chest with the air of one who 
was conscious of having his enemy at a vantage^ 
and with his other hand showed Bichard a 
glimpse of his rosary from underneath his shirt. 
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' 'Pose you know. You got one or two more. 
You have yet some of mine. You give at 
once.' 

' Some of yours, — what /' said Bichard. ' Let 
me go, or I'll call out, you sneaking rascal/ 

'You not get up — ^you know you fall/ said 
Silvio, quietly. ' Where you put dem ? One, 
two. You call dis you religione— one here- 
tick.' 

' What do I know about your dirty beads V 
shouted Richard* ' Go to your blessed mother j 
perhaps she'll bring you the rest, as she did this 
moruing. Let me go, I say.' 

He shouted and struggled, but the rushing of 
the sails, the noise of the waters, and the plea- 
sant hymn that was going on, prevented any 
attention being given to him ; and the next mo- 
ment Bichard had rolled from the bowsprit, and 
was hanging in the netting below by one foot. 
He was never able to prove that the Italian pur- 
posely exerted his superior advantage for this 
catastrophe, or that it was anything more than 
an accident consequent on the scuffle ; but he 
always declared that his enemy was at work, en- 
deavouring to disengage the foot that kept him 
np, and he knew that to fall was certain death. 
By a desperate effort, he caught hold of a rope 
hanging over the ship's side, just as he felt his 
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foot give way. The jerk and strain to his 
shoulders were terrible^ but he was struggling 
for dear life^ and kept his own sufficiently to be 
able in a short time^ to climb up the side of the 
ship, at the moment when two or three of the 
sailors who had seen him fall, had started up to 
attempt his rescue. 

The accident seemed natural, especially as 
3ilvio assisted actively in the exertions made to 
help Richard, whose assertions, to the effect that 
it happened by design, were treated only as the 
angry ebullitions of temper; and very little was 
said about it, as sailors are not very sentimental on 
hairbreadth escapes, and whatever their deeper 
thoughts may be, say scarcely anything of them. 
For some time after this affair, Richard was 
careful not to be alone with Silvio, especially as 
the latter now and then hinted that the missing 
beads had never been returned. The breeze 
which bore the Old Coalpit on so steadily, 
freshened during the night, and the next day 
there were unmistakeable signs of heavy 
weather. Still the day passed over without 
any remarkable occurrence, and Richard turned 
in with his watch at eight o^clock, and slept 
soundly till nearly eight bells, when the familiar 
bang at the hatchway, and the cry, ' All hands 
reef topsails, ahoy !^ roused him out, and with as 
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little clothing as was pradent^ he rushed oa 
deck^ where a strange sight awaited him. The 
night was dark and squally^ not a star to be 
seen^ the vessel rolling fearfully in the heavy, 
sullen sea^ shipping seas on both sides^ and 
pitching forward in blind fury ; everything that 
was loose rolling from side to side^ threatening 
the limbs of all who came across them. 

They were sailing under very little canva^^ 
the watch then on deck having reduced sail as 
much as they were able without further assis- 
tance; the topsail-yards were lowered^ and the 
sails were flapping about with a noise that nearly 
rivalled the awiul crash of thunder that presently 
pealed through the air. Richard had never seen 
anything so fearAil as the scene fully revealed 
to him by that vivid flash of lightning, which 
he thought had struck him as he mounted the 
deck ; and the thrill of fear ran through him at 
this exhibition of the Creator's majesty in the 
mighty ocean. ' Oh, what's that !' he involun- 
tarily exclaimed ; but he did not hear his own 
words, and there was no one to answer him, as he 
glanced, awestruck, at the mastheads, on each 
of which sat a ball of blue fire. 

' Hold on for your life I' roared the boatswain 
in his ear, as he flung his arms round the fore- 
mast, and embracing Richard's arm in the 
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action^ indicated that he should follow his 
example. Richard hardly knew on what he was 
holdings or how he held on^ as a great sea swept 
over the ship^and for a moment he felt annihilated. 
It was an awful time. The hody of water passed 
and left him breathless and wet through^ but 
yet safe. 

^ Lay along, here, to the reef-tackles/ shouted 
the Captain, through a trumpet, as another 
blinding flash lighted up the ship. It was well 
that presence of mind and alertness were required, 
and no time allowed for thought; the reef- 
tackles were hauled out, and the men scrambled 
aloft to complete their work. Richard did not 
 know how he got up, nor how that tremendous 
task was accomplished amid the crashing thun- 
der and flashes of glaring lightning, so blinding 
from their contrast to the intense darkness, that 
for some seconds the men doubted whether sight 
were left them. There was yet other work to be 
done, and after hoisting the reduced sails, the 
men laid aloft to furl the mainsail. Richard 
was at the extremity of the yard, and the pitch- 
ing and rolling of the ship were so fearful that, in 
her ^ lee lurches,^ she was now and then almost 
on her beam ends. A lurid flash of lightning 
revealed the Italian by his side, and the next 
moment Richard felt himself loose in the boiling 
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sea. One fearful cry — ^bat he did not hear it 
himself — and there was none to help him ; yet 
almost at the moment that he fell^ the vessel 
rolled heavily to windward, and when she 
recovered herself, he was on the deck of the 
vessel, half-stunned, and severely bruised — as 
by a miracle, the heavy sea which then swept, 
her, having washed him on board again. He 
soon recovered, and joined the men as they 
came down from aloft, in securing the spars, 
casks, and other things on deck. It may seem 
strange that he could work on, but there was a 
musi, and the whole awful occurrence occupied 
but a few seconds. For the next few hours, the 
men worked nearly up to their knees in water ; 
but at last the storm lulled, and Richard went 
below, thoroughly worn out, with time to think 
of his most providential escape, and able to 
relieve the pent-up oppression of his emotion. 
Turning round in his berth, and burying his 
head in his pillow, he wept out his full heart 
of gratitude, and his sense of his own unde- 
serving. 

For some time after that nighty Richard was 
graver^ more thoughtful, and moreconsiderate also 
tohis butt, the poor Italian. He was rather touched 
the next day when he met Silvio on board, in 
the press of work consequent on the ravages of 
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the storm; the man started and turned quite 
pale^ sayings after a moment^s pause^ with evi- 
dent agitation^ ^ Madre di Dio — Maria Vergine ! 
' Pose you not lost, poor Reechard. Give de 
hand to Silvio/ Richard shook his hand heartily 
and unsuspiciously. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AT length the long voyage was safely ended^ 
after nearly four months at sea. The Old 
Coalpit arrived at Aden^ where she was to 
exchange her cargo of coal for one of coffee. 

The impression left hy the terrible nighty 
detailed in the previous chapter^ had not quite 
worn off, but it was now faint. Richard was a 
favourite^ on the whole^ with the crew ; and his 
new rough schooling had^ in some measure^ 
improved his proud^ wayward character. His 
readiness and skilly too^ in performing any task 
required of him, even out of the routine of ship 
duty, enhanced his popularity, and had elicited 
some praise from his Captain, who had lately 
taken much more notice of him, had lent him 
books, and talked with him from time to time. 
Richard had not forgotten his home, for which, 
at times, his restless yet affectionate spirit 
yearned intensely. They had spoken with two 
ships homeward bound, by each of which he had 
sent letters ; and, amid all the eager excitement 
of sighting land, and the subsequent arrival at 
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the port, he had found time to write a descrip- 
tion of this new scenery, and his sensation at 
seeing the end of his voyage, which was duly 
dispatched at the earliest opportunity. The 
Coalpit could not obtain all her new cargo at 
Aden, and expected to have to proceed to 
Mocha for the remainder ; but as she was occu- 
pied in landing her coals, and taking in such 
amount of her merchandize as could be obtained 
in Aden, for three or four weeks, Richard 
managed to see something of the place in time, 
though he was not able to get shore leave at 
once, as the Captain showed himself very 
cautious on this point; and, beyond allowing 
leave for an hour or so, he gave no further 
licence to the new apprentices till he could put 
them under the care of his trustworthy boat- 
swain, when they both had leave given them 
for a day's excursion up a steep mountain, 
which commands a fine view, and is used as a 
look-out by the authorities at Aden. There 
was nothing of any great interest in Aden when 
the novelty was over of landing in a new place 
— the great passenger steamer from Bombay, 
which was taking in coal, examined — ^the steeds 
tried, and the camp visited ; but the scramble 
up this rock, deemed inaccessible except by one 
passage, was a feat of a legitimate kind to 
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tempt a sailor in the hey-day of yonth and 
strength^ even though nothing bat a view was to 
be obtained at the top. It was about four o'clock 
in the morning when they started — Richard^ 
Barton^ the second mate^ Blunt^ and Filton^ the 
ship's carpenter; and after a walk of three or 
four miles, they reached the foot of the moun- 
tain^ and^ with their provisions^ prepared to 
ascend. The mountain, which bears the 
euphonious name of Jibbel Shumsan, being, as 
I have said before, a look-out from which vessels 
are signalled, has a tolerably convenient road to 
the summit. Up this road our party toiled, 
and, for sometime, right merrily ; but at length 
the burning sun and steep pathway fairly tired 
out the second mate, and, seeking a nook where 
a jutting point sheltered him, he declared his 
intention of remaining where he was, and 
retained a share of their cold meat and biscuit to 
supply his wants during the absence of his 
companions, who most stoutly determined that 
^ a little heat and fatigue shouldn't frighten them 
out of their spree.' They had brought but little 
water with them, and that was now divided 
into two bottles, one of which Richard slung 
round his neck, and the other was taken in 
charge by the boatswain; Filton and Barton 
making a similar division of the solids. They 
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were all beginning to feel very thirsty, but 
wisely drew sparingly from their store, remem- 
bering the length of the way, though this 
turned out much farther for some of them 
than for the rest. They had not gone very fSar 
together before a dispute arose between Richard 
and Blunt about the path, which ended iu 
their choosing diflferent routes, Richard being 
seconded by his friend Barton, and the more 
prudent ship's carpenter choosing to follow the 
boatswain's lead. 

'You'll see. Blunt,' said Richard, as he turned 
off on his road, ' we shall be up long before 
you, and meet you when you arrive.' 

'Umph,' growled the boatswain, 'stand on 
if you like. Fve nought more to say. I keeps 
my weather eye open as well as yourn any day. 
Only take care you don't come down faster 
than you go up. It aint a pair of stairs round 
there.' 

'Nor a plank exactly your road,' said 
Richard, gaily. 'You'll have to 'bout ship 
many times before we meet again, I fancy, Mr. 
Boatswain.' 

The boatswain looked at Richard with a grim, 
good-humoared, sarcastic smile, as he steppedfor- 
ward, turned his quid round in his mouth, and 
^ected a little tobacco-juice on the rock, and 
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shoving his hands into his pockets^ remarked to 
his companion^ in a tone that reached Richard^s 
ear distinctly, 

'Yoang folks think old folks fools; but old 
folks kfiaw yoang folks to be fools; bat thejr 
will learn their sperience for theirselves. Come 
along, Filton/ 

'Fools, eh, indeed!' said Richard. 'Never 
mind. Barton; time will show. Just see^ is 
anything to compare with this path ? It's quite 
shady and as broad again as the other path.' 

' To be sure,' replied Barton. ' But see, Dick, 
you're getting out into the sun. It's so awfully 
hot — that way isn't quite so broad, but it looks 
more cool.' 

' Ay, that must be the way, too,' said Richard ; 
'for I see this leads us up slap against the 
steep rock. I say. Barton, a north-easter would 
be agreeable here, wouldn't it ?' 

'Very ; but we wont give in.' 

' Give in, indeed,' said Richard; ' you'll find 
fast enough that I'm not one of the giving-in 

sort.' 

They went on talking and laughing for some 
time, up the rocky surface of the mountain^ 
turning aside for one impediment or another^ 
till they were silent from fatigue. 

The broad morning sun poured on them from 
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the clear sky, and was reflected upwards from 
the grey stone, — not a bush, not a shrub was 
near to afford the least shade, and at last they 
were brought up by a sharp declivity, round 
which there was no way — a dark, perpendicular 
precipice, running sheer down to some un- 
fathomable depth. 

' Hove to V exclaimed Richard, looking round 
with a perplexed air. 

'Blunt was right, then,' remarked Barton; 
' the old chap's very wide awake.' 

' And so are we/ said Richard, almost fiercely. 
' I dare say they have got into still worse pre- 
dicaments. Wait till we hear their story. 
This kind of hill is the most difficult 
thing in the world to climb. You fancy you 
are going straight and find you have gone 
round. I once quite lost myself on a green hill 
in Wales, and was an hour getting up. Now 
you see, if we can't go up^^ we can but go down 
by the way we came*' 

' Do you think we can find that way ?' asked 
Barton. ' And just look — only look, Dick, what 
we've come up. I hardly think I could venture 
down with my eyes open.' 

Richard looked round again, with the mental 
acknowledgment that the way did not look 
promising, either backward or forward; but it 
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did not suit his spirit and temper to confess his 
admission aloud^ so he only replied^ ' Men come 
up every day, so there must he a way/ 

* Yes, there is one right way to most lahy- 
rinths,' said Barton ; ' but have we found it ? 
that's the question. Some say this rock is in- 
accessible in some parts/ 

'And some people have proved that it is not 
inaccessible/ said Richard, coolly. ' Didn't you 
hear the other day that an officer got over the 
inaccessible part, and walked into the camp, to 
the great discomfiture of all the wiseacres, who 
said that the camp on that side was impregnable ? 
So, come along ; never say die ! If we go up, 
we must get up somehow. Let ns clamber up 
this, and see what's beyond. We'll take a pull 
at the bottle before we begin.' 

Barton agreed, and they climbed the rock for 
some distance, slipping and scrambling, till they 
found themselves fairly jammed in a crevice, 
with no prospect but deep chasms and precipices. 
Extricating themselves as well as they could, 
they mounted still higher, only emerging^ from 
one peril to encounter another. Once or twice 
they seated themselves on a rocky pinnacle, and 
scanned the landscape to see if there were any 
chance of retracing their steps ; but no !— 
looking back was horrible, and it seemed certain 
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death to attempt any retrograde course. On 
above was their only chance ; they did not there 
see all their perils and nothing else was left 
them. Several times, in spite of his determina- 
tion, Richard was nearly ' done up/ and sat still, 
taking a very sparing sip of water to enable him 
to mount the next step, fanning his burned 
face, and loosing his drenched clothes; but 
Barton was completely exhausted, and at length 
stretched himself full length in a crevice of the 
rock, nearly fainting. Richard was almost in 
despair at this catastrophe. He unfastened his 
friend's shirt-collar, sprinkled a few drops of 
their precious water on his face, and forcing 
some between his teeth, fanned him with his 
hat, till the youth revived and sat up, to be 
cheered up by such remarks as 'Now come. 
Barton, never say die while there's a shot in the 
locker.' 

'I'm afraid all the shots are spent,' said 
Barton, languidly; 'I don't see how I'm to 
get on any farther up these terrible rocks. Look 
out, and see if the top is anywhere to be seen.' 

Richard obeyed; but there was nothing to be 
seen save a wall of stone above, with scarcely 
roughness enough on its surface to afford footing 
for a chamois hunter, and below and on each side 
a forest of sharp pinnacles, intersected with 
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valleys of profound chasms of the most frightful 
nature. Richard felt his own heart sink^ but 
he did not dare to allow himself to despond. 

' Here, Barton/ he said, in a cheerful tone, 
' FU go up and see what^s above this. You are 
nicely in the shade just now, and the best thing 
you can do is to rest. You will come round 
comfortably in a few minutes.* 

'Nay, don^tyou go,* exclaimed Barton. 'I 
shall be sure to lose you if you do. You know 
you can*t get down, and I shall have no heart 
to get up without you.* 

' We are in a sort of a fix, then,* said Richard, 
rubbing his head and face in his perplexity with 
something of impatience. 'Here, take some 
more water. That's it. There now, don*t you 
feel all right and fit to mount ? Come, screw 
your courage to the sticking-point, and we*ll 
not fail.* 

'I shall soon be fit to mount again, if you sit 
quietly with me,* said Barton. 'No, I wont 
have any more water — you have given me 
a great deal niore than my share already; 
There*s scarcely a drop left ; keep it for your- 
self.* 

Richard sat as still as desired for some little 
time, when he again proposed their attempting 
the ascent, and Barton agreeing, they recom- 
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menced their difficult task. Richard was this 
time rather alarmed at the spent condition of 
his companion when he reached the next ledge 
of rock ; though he cheered him on, he almost 
wondered that either of them had gained the 
heights they had just passed. Over their heads 
a shelf of rock jutted out, and seemed quite in- 
accessible from a direct point ; but, to the right, 
Richard thought he descried something more 
like a path. While reconnoitring, he caught 
sight for a moment of a hat over the ledge 
above, and immediately hailed help, as an 
English sailor only can hail. The hat re- 
appeared, remained a second or two, and then 
vanished. Richard mentioned the circum- 
stance to his friend, and stood to watch. Pre- 
sently the hat, and this time with a visible 
head in it, appeared a yard or two lower down, 
and then an agile body flung itself over on to 
a jutting point below, and the Italian, Silvio, 
stood confessed. Barton had risen at Richard^s 
shout, and was now standing at his side, his 
spirits raised considerably at the sight of a 
human creature besides themselves. He now 
called out, ' Hey, Silvio ! That^s right, old 
fellow. Are we far from the top ?^ 

' Hang it !* exclaimed Richard, in a low voice, 
\ Peter, by all that^s romantic I'm getting super- 



i 
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stitious^ Barton. I never have any luck when 
that fellow is near me.^ 

Meantime, the Italian drew nearer, and 
pointed upwards. 

'Top vera near/ he shouted, 'you come one, 
four, six steps more. 'Pose Signer wait for 
Reechard/ 

' Some good news, at any rate,' said Richard, 
* though I cannot make out what he said last/ 

'Never mind,' remarked Barton, cheerfully, 
' we have beard enough. It will go hard with 
me if I cannot manage a few steps more/ 

' Dey be deep steps,' said the Italian. 'Come 
on leetle bit. Dere, give Silvio hand ; you not 
mountain walker.' 

' We lost our way,' said Barton, beginning to 
climb the intervening pinnacle. In his haste 
and eagerness he had very nearly lost his foot- 
ing, and would have been down the tremendous 
height, had not Richard, at the imminent risk 
of his own life, stopped him, and held him up 
till Silvio managed to reach and give him his 
hand, when between them they soon reached a 
landing-place of perfect safety, near which ran 
the mountain pathway. 

' Now, leetel bit all straight,' said the Italian, 
encouragingly. ' We got right up to top.' 

' You're a plucky fellow, Peter,' said Richard ; 
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' much obliged to you, I am sure, Isn^t it hot 
work?' 

'Verji tirsty work/ said Silvio; 'we soon 
glad of water/ 

' Here, take this/ exclaimed Richard, detach- 
ing the bottle from his neck, with haste more 
generous than might be generally understood by 
those who had not undergone his fatigue, nor 
exercised so much self-control to save that drop 
of water he was so ready to give away. ' Drink 
this, Silvio ; I wish it were more/ 

' Silvio do not want your water,^ replied the 
man, gravely, putting away the bottle ; ' plenty 
of his own — ^not yours/ 

'Very well,* said Richard, 'ifs not worth 
while remembering old scores so long, but as 
you like,' and offering it again to Barton, who 
refused it a second time, he eagerly drank 
off the water, and flung the bottle away, lis- 
tening with a mixed feeling of horror and 
gratification to the distant sound of the fall- 
ing missile. They were presently at the 
summit of the rock. Richard was hardly con- 
scious of the small gathering that stood on the 
platform, so absorbed was he in the satisfaction 
of attaining the goal. He took off his hat and 
waved it above his head with a shout, as he 
stepped up^ and all sense of fatigue seemed to 
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vanish here in an instant. All free and open to 
every wind of heaven that blew, with a fresh 
clear breeze blowing on his head and face^ a 
magnificent prospect before him, and the feat 
accomplished, for a short time he was insensible 
to exhausted muscles or damaged feet, though 
he was afterwards painfully conscious that he 
had worn out his shoes in the ascent, and 
strained his arm a little in assisting Barton. 
On one side, stretched out far below his feet, lay 
miles of sea, dotted with ships, and sparkling 
with glittering sunlight and crests of white 
foam; on the other as wide an expanse of 
country, black unpleasing Aden, with Jts 
blemishes covered by distance, barren villages, 
scanty pasturage, all novel in their aspect to 
his English ideas ; and beyond the white sand 
and greyish rocks, with the stunted vegeta- 
tion of the Arabian desert, magnificent in their 
very sterility and vast solitary emptiness. 
Richard was allowed to gaze long in silence 
on the prospect ; the honest boatswain^s voice 
was the first to rouse him. 

' Well, my lad, sighted land at last ? How- 
did you find those stairs down below ? I 
thought Filton and me would have to rig a 
halyard and haul you both up. It*smy,way 
of thinking yet that coming in at the front 
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door is miglitier easier nor the backstairs, after 
all. Aint it yourn ?' 

' Such a getting upstairs/ said Filton. ' Now 
I warrant your feet are pretty well cut to pieces.* 

^ Too proud to say ' Fm a fool, boatswain/ 
eh?* said Blunt, laying his hand heavily on 
Richard's arm; 'them backstairs is the best 
as ever was made — that's the yarn, isn't it?' 

' Ah ! you may reckon yourself fortunate in 
getting up just before us,' said Richard, 'just to 
let us suppose you came up on carpets.' 

' Ay, ay,' said Blunt, good-humouredly, ' we 
understand all about it, don't we, both on us ? 
Now come along, and eat what we've left of the 
prog, and I'll see about that poor lad yonder. 
He's done up, at any rate. It's such a mercy 
that you've come up with any brains at all, that 
I don't say nothing that you've lost a few. And 
now, here's Peter been a good friend to you 
to-day. He's brought you up safely, and ' 

Richard interrupted the conclusion of his 
worthy friend's speech by an exclamation. In 
turning round, he suddenly came face to face 
with a gentleman whom he found standing 
quietly by his side, as though he had been ad- 
miring the prospect with him, and immediately 
recognised an old and unexpected friend. 

' Granville ! is it possible ?' 

o 
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' It is/ said Granville. ' I have been search- 
ing for you for an hour or two ; met Silvio a 
little way from the camp as I was starting to go 
down to see the Ajdaha, which^ I heard, was 
anchored here on her way from Bombay. Of 
course I was very much surprised to see him ; 
but as he informed me that he was in the Old 
Coalpit, and the Old Coalpit was in Aden Bay, 
1 remembered you were not far off, and made 
Silvio act as guide, which he did by bringing me 
up here in time to help you out of your predica- 
ment. As rash as ever, Boothby !^ 

'No harm done,^ said Bichard, laughing; 'I 
know what I can do ; but the worst of it is, 
that sometimes I do not know what my friends 
are equal to. But how<came you here ? Come, 
sit down; I must have some water; I am 
awfully thirsty.^ 

While Bichard was refreshing himself with 
the remainder of the ' prog,' to which Blunt had 
invited him, Oranville and he had a most 
interesting conversation. Oranville informed 
Bichard that he was travelling with Mr. Erle^ 
only son, as tutor and companion; that they 
had come down from Alexandria, and were 
going to visit Horeb, Petrea, and Syria, and 
' every other lion' that could be compressed into 
three or four months, 'by the end of which 
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time/ continued Granville, ' we Skre due in Italy 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Erie, and your old friend 
Mildred.' 

These names carried Richard back to old times 
so strongly as to sadden him, and he sat silently 
listening to Gxanvijle's amusing history of his 
visit to Cairo, aDd of the difficulty he had in 
stimulating his pupil to any interest in the 
classical notoriety of the places they had visited. 
' He is one of the most pleasant, happy tempers 
you ever met,' said Granville, laughing; 'and 
is always trying to make you comfortable ; but 
you cannot make him care whether the Pyramids 
were intended for tombs or secret store-houses ; 
and Belzoni might have comfortably never lived, 
for all Erie would have profited by his researches. 
I really think he would feel far greater interest 
in any of the buildings he has been dragged 
over, if he could find the name of Cubitt surrep- 
titiously engraved thereon. He will, however, 
make an excellent man of business ;^— but you 
know him well.' 

'Oh, yes, to be sure — good-natured Tom 
Erie. He's shrewd enough, though he certainly 
will not be a learned pian ; but as I am not one 
myself, it would not signify to me.' 

' Nor to me, tus far as my affection may be con- 
cerned,' said Granville; ' I must not stay very 

o 2 
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long up here^ as I promised to meet with him. 
at a friend^s in an hour or so. Perhaps 
you will come with me and see him again/ 
Richard consented readily^ and having arranged 
a rendezvous with Blunt^ obtained a tacit per- 
mission from his chaperon to accompany Gran- 
ville. He felt the descent very fatiguing at 
firsts but after a time his mascles became again 
used to exertion, and not allowing himself to 
rest on his way suflBciently to become conscious 
of the effort he was makings he soon was 
so absorbed in going over old times^ that he was 
surprised to find himself at the foot of the 
mountain. When here, he suddenly became 
aware of the state of his sailor's dress, and 
would not be persuaded to accompany Granville 
to the quarters where he was to meet Tom Erie ; 
and Granville was eventually obliged to leave 
him, promising to try to bring Erie to see him ; 
and he gave Richard their address, in case he 
could get shore leave again before the Coalpit 
lefb Aden. 

' Don't expect me,' said Richard ; ' we leave 
in another week for Mocha, and our Captain's 
not liberal with his leave ; so you must promise 
to come to me if you see nothing of me, and 
let him see that you are parties with whom he 
may trust his 'prentice.' ' 
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' We have only a couple of days longer here, 
unless Erie likes the place better than I do ; 
but he has found a few old acquaintances among 
the oflScers, and I believe is, on the whole, very 
well satisfied for the present/ 

Richard bade his friend adieu, with the 
understanding that they were to meet, if pos- 
sible ; but owing to some greater dispatch than 
was expected, he found, on his return to the 
ship, that she was to sail in three days instead 
of a week, and that no hands could now be 
spared for more than a chance hour before they 
started for Mocha, which news put him not a 
little out of humour, and ended in his quarrelling 
with both the Italian and the ship^s carpenter 
on small provocation ; and, spreading from them 
to the second mate, the Captain heard the noise, 
and the matter resulted in the faint chance of 
leave for our hero being dashed to the ground. 
He had nearly given up all idea of seeing Gran- 
ville again, for the last day had arrived, and all 
hands were making ready to sail, and nothing 
but noise and activity afloat in the Coalpit ; 
when a boat arrived, which no one had noticed 
till it came alongside, and after exchanging a 
few words with the second mate, Granville and 
his pupil stepped on board, and Richard heard 
his own name. He and the carpenter had been 
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at daggere drawn all the morniDg, on some 
allusion to their previous quarrel^ and it was 
Filton who was near the well-dressed gentlemen^ 
inquiring for ' Mr. Boothby/ and who, conse- 
quently^ replied to them. 

' Mr. Boothby ? I say. Sails, where's Mister 
Boothby? Yonder, isn't he ; hail him, will you? 
Didn't I see him just now, with the slush^tub ; 
or was he swabbing the deeky eh? Hail 
him.' 

Richard understood fully the spit^ of the 
reply, but came manfully forward. 

'Welly and so you didn't come to us at 
last ?' said Tom Erle^ ' Eh, but you come the 
regular Jack tar, and no nfkistake \ doesn't he, 
Granville ?' 

' You don't 6nd sea-Kfe all fair sailing, I dare 
say, Boothby,' said Granville, smiling. 

'Well, not exactly,' Said Richard. 'One 
looks out for squalls sometimes ; but it suiter 
me. I'd rather have a few squalls now and 
then than the monotony of fine weather always/ 

' How do you get on with Silvio V 

' Oh, Peter, we call him. Why, to itey the 
truth, I don't much fancy the man. I've always 
such iD4uck when I am with him.' 

' Poor fellow,' said Granville, seriously ; but 
Erie interrupted him. 
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'But how was it, Boothby, you couldn^t 
manage to get up to see us yesterday ?' 

'Because I could not get away, and so I got 
sulky and got into an awful row with our 
carpenter, and then the skipper stopped leave 
altogether and — ^There goes — we shall have to 
turn you out directly ; was ever such an unlucky 
fellow as I am ? come along forward, I owe the 
carpenter a grudge — some day, FU pay him out/ 

The cry of 'All hands up anchor!' had dis- 
turbed the conversation of the friends, and 
Bichard, leading the way, went forward. 

' Hallo ! where's the carpenter ?' shouted the 
second mate. ' Where's Filton ?* 

' He's busy mending his temper, down below,* 
said Bichard ; ' there's a screw loose/ 

As he spoke, the man took his place with a 
heavy hammer to keep guard over the riding of 
the cable ; Granville was standing by, and re« 
marked to Richard, in a low voice, ' Do yoa 
make enemies often, Bichard?' 

' I don't think about it,' replied Biohard, 
carelessly, as the carpenter turned round. 

' The gemmen had better be after landing, / 
think. Stand off, if you please, we han't got 
no room for company.' 

' Thank you ; we will take care of ourselves, 
my man,' said Granville, coolly. 
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' Well, sir, just as you like ; but you'll have 
to take care you don't get carried to Eugland 
by a route you didn't calculate on, not to 
speak ^ 

^Hold your tongue, will you,' said Richard^ 
angrily ; ^ what business have you to be talk- 
ing in this way to gentlemen ?' 

Filton had his answer ready, but was stopped 
by the second mate. 

' Now my men — with a will. Heave cheerily. 
Time for us to go, my hearties.' 

It was rather exciting to the spectators, to 
watch the hearty enthusiasm of the men as they 
worked the windlass to the measured cadence. 
Granville stood listening, with a silent expres- 
sion of enthusiasm, to the blending of the deep 
hearty voices, which had a beauty of their own 
as they swelled through the air and over the 
water, the roughness of the untutored voices 
softened by space, and rounded by their junction 
in the steady swing of the time and the words^ 
which though certainly not remarkable for sense 
in themselves, have a peculiar and touching 
significance of their own for the sailor. 



* Time for us to go, my bojE 
Time for us to go- 
Time for us to go, my hearties ; 
We're homeward bound, you know.* 
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On they went — ^many fathoms of cable had 
run over the revolving windlass^ when the cable 
'rode^' through some carelessness of the car- 
penter^ whose business It was to watch this pro- 
cess ; though with the true spirit of a careless 
workman^ he endeavoured to throw the blame 
upon others ; and the apprentices^ and especially 
Richard; came in for a share of his abuse^ it 
being his desire more particularly to mortify the 
latter before his friends. 

^Hold hard; there^ you skulking rascals! 
Why don't you hold on by that ^ 

'To whom are you speaking?' shouted Richard^ 
as fiercely^ his blood thoroughly up, though his 
tone was much cooler than usual when angry. 
' Pray mind your own business^ Mr. Chips, and 
don't lay the blame of your own awkwardness 
on others.' 

'If you'd been looking after your own 
business^' said the carpenter, ' instead of talking 
to fine gentlemen, it wouldn't have happened.' 

'I'd advise you, Mr. Chips, to keep a civil 
tongue in your head, or it may be worse for you.' 

' If you don't hold your tongue, you young 
vagabond,' said the carpenter, 'you'll feel the 
weight of a rope's-end presently.' 

' Eh ! what's that ?' exclaimed Richard, stand- 
ing bolt upright and looking steadily at him with 
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an omincyas glitter in his eye ; ' dare to lay a 
finger on me at— your— peril/ 

' Bare P said the carpenter. 

' Just try^ that's all/ said Richard^ quietly. 

The men had all paused at the fraeas ; and 
the carpenter, though rather daunted by the 
apprentice's tone and attitude, hit him as he 
concluded his defiant challenge, an irresolute tap 
with the maul he poised in his hand. In an in- 
stant — almost quicker than thought or sight — 
Richard concentrated all his energy into a 
downright blow, and the carpenter measured 
his length on the fore-hatchway, in front of 
which the scene took place. There was a shout 
of applause, and Richard, rather satisfied with 
his exploit, did not pursue his victory further ; 
but coolly remarked as he laid hold anew of 
the jigger, 

'It was well for him the hatchway was 
closed, and now, perhaps, he will do his busi- 
ness without meddling with that of other 
people.' 

Richard's chastisement of the carpenter ap- 
peared to have the desired effect ; for the man 
rose, quiet and crest*fallen, to resume bis work, 
and did not attempt any farther interference 
with either Richard or his friends. 
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The ship was just gathering headway as 
Granville and his pupil stepped over the side to 
return home^ and Richard was left to the old 
life, and to the company of the Ooalpifs crew, 
till they should reach England again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

r* was now about the beginning of September, 
and the Coalpit, after an abseDce of nine or 
ten months was drawing very near to her port^ and 
the spirits grew light and the voices low and 
tender among the rough crew^ who with willing 
hearts and quick motions were doing their best, 
if not to hasten, at least not to retard^ the 
speedy arrival of the ship at Aome. The night 
before they fairly sighted the harbour of Furst- 
castle the weather was very rough ; the wind 
'blowing great guns/ and the rain falling in 
torrents ; but towards early morning the storm 
ceased, and the sun rose brightly on broken 
fleecy clouds and a heaving sea,,showing the eager 
watchers on deck and rigging the fair town, 
as she lay with the background of green trees 
and her forest guard of masts. It was strange, 
after that eager yearning for home, and that 
counting of hours and watching for signals 
which should herald the old landmarks, how 
silent and still the men, in many cases, became 
as the barque came in sight of the haven, and 
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certainty usurped the place of anticipation. 
Suddenly a hearty, prolonged shout rang out on 
the river, and a few minutes afterwards, a busy 
little tug, which had been plying incessantly in 
its vocation through the day, was attached to the 
ship, and she rode in triumphantly to her place 
among the masts and yards that appeared to 
protect the town, round which they reared their 
height. The ship was boarded immediately by 
Custom-house officers, and some officials on be- 
half of the mercantile firm of Erie and Macin- 
tosh; and presently came relations of some of 
the men, and many touching scenes took place. 
There were one or two who stood alone among 
these meetings, and among these last were Silvio, 
and Richard Boothby, who had not chosen to 
write home to announce his probable arrival on 
that Saturday evening. It was not very long 
before Richard was ashore, and after a short in- 
terview with the junior partner of the firm, 
during which he learned that in a few days the 
Old Coalpit was to sail for Genoa, and that his 
leave of absence would but extend over that 
short space of time, he returned to the ship to 
lock up his chest, and take away such articles 
as he did not like to leave behind, and then 
with a beating, eager heart set forwards towards 
home ; now doubly dear from his long absence 
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and hard life. It was a clear^ loyel j^ fresh evening 
when he drew near the little hamlet^ and the 
jstill country sounds impressed him with some- 
thing at once strangely sad and soothing. In- 
stead of feeling bright and happy^ a heavy sense 
of some impending sorrow stole over him ; and 
he dared not bend his steps in the direction of 
the Cloister^ though he stood where he could now 
see the clustered chimneys and upper casement 
windows glittering in the setting sun. Children's 
voices, the low of a sleepy cow, and the occa- 
sional whistle or exclamation of some farm la- 
bourer, spoke of life and work at no great dis- 
tance from the little knoll on which he stood ; 
but as far as his eye could reach there was 
nothing to be seen but common stretching away 
right and left, and immediately in front the 
well-known cradle of trees, now slightly touched 
by autumn, in the shelter of which lay the grey 
roof pinnacles and thatched cottages so familiar 
to Bichard, who for the first time saw his old 
life before him, with its faults, its follies, its loss 
of opportunities, and disregard of care and affec- 
tion, as plainly as when hanging between life 
and death he knew that a few seconds might 
dash him into eternity. A quick step near him 
made him move aside to a well-known pathway 
which he knew would take him by the church 
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home. Richard was at the church in a few 
minutes, and still under the impression just de- 
scribed, and attracted by the sound of the little 
organ within, he unlatched the gate and entered 
the churchyard. There was one modest grave 
in a corner, railed round and carefully planted 
with flowers, and to this Richard bent his steps. 
He remembered an old time long before, when 
his mother used to talk to him of a man^s duty, 
and hope that her boy would be a steady, indus- 
trious Christian ; one who would strive to show 
by his deeds that he was a disciple of Christ, 
not saying ^ Lord, Lord ' only, but doing the 
things the Lord commands ; as if it were but 
yesterday her gentle look came back, and Richard 
felt at that moment that he was not worthy of 
any of the home blessings he had so wilfiilly 
cast away from him. He drew a long breath of 
relief when he came close enough to see that 
the flowers and shrubs growing within the rail- 
ing were undisturbed, and that the headstone 
bore only the inscription he knew so well. 
There are times when it would seem that the 
Spirit of God speaks peculiarly to the children 
of men : it would be well if at such times they 
would open their hearts; but too many, as 
Richard, drive away the solemn voice, as if to 
listen were a weakness. 
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Richard sat some time by his mother's grave^ 
listening to the music within the churchy till 
the organist and singers left the buildings and 
aU vyas again still. He was just on the point of 
going on his way^ when his ear was again struck 
by a distant sighing of music. He started 
up; * That's our organ, I am sure;' and 
leaving the churchyard at once, he hastened 
on as briskly as he had before loitered. The 
music, which had increased in volume of sound 
as he approached the Cloister, ceased a few 
minutes before he entered the garden. He ran 
up to the window of the oak parlour. The 
golden sunlight was streaming on a pretty 
group. Henrietta, dressed very simply in white, 
was seated at the organ, with her little blind* 
sister standing by her side, and the two younger 
brothers were standing with their backs turned 
to the window, holding a book so that the 
light might fall on it ; and their attitude and 
earnest faces lit up by the deep-coloured light, 
so fascinated Richard, that drawing himself 
back, so as to be partly concealed by an ever- 
green, which grew at one side of the window, 
he listened for some minutes to the conversation 
before he made himself known. Edith was 
speaking. 

'Yes, that is a very pretty hymn, Hetty; 
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but I don^t know the words yet. George wont 
mind reading it again; will you^ George?' 

'Oh, no; and then we'll sing it again, 
replied her brother; 'this is a hymn Dick 
ought to sing, Hetty.' 

' We will sing it for him ; will we not, dear ?' 
said Henrietta, in a low voice. 

At this moment the handle of a door turned, 
and a familiar step sounded on the polished floor. 
Richard's heart beat fast, and the eager tears 
sprang to his eyes; but he restrained himself, 
and still listened — ^Edith spoke again. 

'Ah, papa! I know that is papa. Papa, do 
come and sing with us. I'm so glad you've come 
80 early, Saturday night isn't half so good when 
you are away. George, read the hymn to papa. 
Now, papa dear, listen.' 

' Let me sit down, and then my little girl can 
come to me. Henrietta, darling, I hope you 
are not tired ?' 

There was something very anxious in Mr. 
Boothby's tone of inquiry; but Henrietta 
answered cheerfully, and George began to 
read — 

' Lord of earth, and air, and sea, 
Supreme in power and graoe, 
Under Thy protection, we 
Our souls and bodies place. 
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Bold, an nnknown land to try, 
We launch into the foaming deep ; 

Bocks, and storms, and death defy. 
With Jesus in the ship. 

' Who the calm can understand 

In a believer's breast P 
In the hollow of His hand 

Our souls securely rest; 
Winds may rise and seas may roar. 

We on His love our spirits stay ; 
Him with quiet joy adore 

Whom winds and seas obey.' 

'There, papa/ said Edith, 'isnH that nice, 

' Winds may rise and seas may roar, 
We on His love our spirits stay P' 

' Very nice, my dear. Whose choice is it ?* 

' H€;nrietta's, papa,' replied Harold. ' I think 
I know why she chose it— that we might think 
of Dick.' 

There was a silence, when George spoke. 

'When's the Old Coalpit coming homCj 
papa?? 

' She has been spoken with, and is expected 

on Monday. She sent letters on shore at I • 

I hoped to hear from Dick. I suppose no letter 
has arrived in my absence?' 

' No,' answered George. ' Mr. Jones told us 
the storm was very violent off the coast, 
papa.' 
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' I hope Dick wasn't in itj' said Harold ; ' there 
were two wrecks/ 

^ No ; I dare say he is all safe/ said Edith. 

'Why, my dear?' asked Mr. Boothby. 

'Don't you know, we all prayed for him?' 
answered Edith, in a low voice. 

'But sometimes God does not see fit to 
answer our prayers in our way, my darling; so, 
though we may hopCy we must not feel hardly 
dealt by if our wishes are not given us. There 
are many things too hard for us. to understand 
of God's ways ; but if He see fit to afflict us, we 
must try to believe that He knows best, and try 
to say, as Eli did : It is the Lord ; let Him do 
what seemeth Him good. Surely His way is in 
the sea, and His path in the mighty water, and 
His footsteps are not known.' 

' Papa,' exclaimed Henrietta, ' have you any 
bad news for us?' 

' No, my darling,' replied her father, cheer- 
fiiUy ; ' I was thinking of many things at the 
moment; but let me hear you sing your hymn, 
and then we will pray for Bichard and his ship, 
and we will read the escape of the CmIot and 
FoUuXf Paul's ship.' 

'Do you think Dick is a believer F* said 
Harold; ' because, if he is, he needn't be afiraid 
of any storms. Do you, papa?' 

p 2 
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' If I could feel sure of that^ my boy, I should 
not feel uneasy about him ; but now the hymn.' 

They began to sing, and Bichard, no longer 

able to restrain his feelings, rushed into the 

house, into the room, and in another moment 

was sobbing amongst then., in a state of 

mingled joy and agitation. 

* * * * * 

When Richard awoke the next morning, he 
could not at first realize his situation. The sun 
was shining in at the window, lighting up the 
white-painted panels of the walls of his room, 
and the dimity furniture of his little bed, the 
fresh, roomy space and quiet, all offering the 
greatest contrast to the darkness and discomfort 
of his late quarters. As soon as he stirred a 
soft little hand was passed over his face; he 
caught it and kissed it. 

' Edith,' he said, as the child stooped over 
his pillow to kiss him ; ' well, after all, there is 
no place like home — ^is there ?' 

' I don't think there is,' said Edith ; ' and 
now wont you always stay at home, Dick ?' 

^That's another question, little one,' replied 
her brother, a sad expression passing over his 
face. ^A man, you know, may think bed a 
very comfortable place, but he may not decide 
always to lie in bed. Eh^ what do you say to 
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that ? And besides^ sometimes he is obliged to 
'rouse out' in spite of himself/ 

Edith had nothing to answer to this argu- 
ment^ so she only stroked his face again^ and 
stopped another sigh with a kiss. 

' At any rate, Dick, whatever you must be, do 
be a Christian — promise me/ 

' Ah I indeed, Edith, that is the hardest thing 
of all. I cannot promise ; you niust go on pray- 
ing for me/ 

' Oh, Dick ! but you must pray for yourself,' 
said Edith, earnestly ; ^ if you were a believer 
we should none of us be uneasy/ 

' Should not you?' replied Richard, seriously, 
looking into the little blind face by him. He 
kissed her eyes, and stroked her hair affection- 
ately, and proposed to call Pauline to help her 
downstairs, as he wanted to get up. She 
assured him she did not need a guide, and 
she left the room, and he presently heard 
her singing on the stairs, in her clear, child- 
like voice, ' Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened/ 

That Sunday was a very peaceful day to 
Bichard, and they were all very happy together. 
There was, however, something he could hardly 
understand about his eldest sister. Some change 
had passed over Henrietta that awed him^ and 
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he noticed that his fiither and Pauline watched 
her anxiously^ and were always on the alert to 
save her any exertion^ and seemed to think it ne- 
cessary to be very careful of her ; but until the 
evenings he had been so excited^ and so busily 
engaged, that it had not occurred to him to ask 
if anything were the matter. He looked at her 
once or twice when his fEither's tender tone 
rather startled him, but on each occasion was 
only struck by her beauty, and his scratiny 
ended in a remark, 

* Hetty, no one would take yon for my sister. 
You are as handsome as I am ugly, I declare. 
Doesn't she grow a stunning girl, father? such 
a colour.' 

Mr. Boothby looked up gravely, and made no 
reply. 

' I never saw a girl so improved,* continued 
Bichard; 'as for me, there's no hope for my 
ugly phiz since the wound I got falling down 
that shaft.' 

' I hope yon will never see that mark with- 
out remembering your escape, my boy,' said his 
father, gravely, and changed the subject. 

Henrietta did not attend evening service; 
when the party returned from Church they found 
her lying on a sofa in the parlour. Kichard 
hastened to her, and seated himself at her feet. 
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George followed him to tlie sofa^ and stood 
playing with his sister's hand. 

'What a good thing it is, Hetty, that you 
were not gone to the Isle of Wight before Dick 
came, is it not T 

' The Isle of Wight,' said Richard ; ' were 
you going there ? With whom are you going 
to stay V 

^ Edith and Pauline,' said Henrietta. 

'What on earth for?' asked her brother^ 
' What will father do without you ?' 

'Oh, she's been very poorly,' said George, 
^ so we must do the best we can.' 

' Poorly ! Why, Hetty;' and Richard's face 
darkened all over. ^ Hetty, my dear, you 
haven't a cough, have you?' 

' She doesn't cough as much as she did,' re- 
plied George. 'Oh, she was so ill when you 
went away.' 

' But I am very much better now,' said Hen- 
rietta, cheerfully. 'You must not let them 
make you dismal about my health ,* I shall soon 
be well; I am so mutfh better. The Isle of 
Wight is only a precautionary measure, I be- 
lieve; they say the Old Coalpit is too damp 
and cold in winter for me.' 

Richard knelt down by her, and putting his 
arms tenderly round her^ kissed her passionately. 
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They remained looking into each other's eyes 
without speaking for a long time ; then Hen- 
rietta whispered comfort to her brother^ and 
told him of a still greater change that had 
passed over her mind and soul, and how she 
longed and prayed for that, of all things, for him. 
Their father once entered the room, but left 
them alone again, till Pauline came to look after 
Henrietta, when Richard insisted on carrying his 
sister into her bed-room. During the remainder 
of his short visit Henrietta appeared much as 
usual, with the exception of some apparent weak- 
ness, and Richard's fears were calmed ; but he 
never quite forgot the whispered conversation of 
tjhat Sunday evening, though for some time it 
appeared to profit him little. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RICHARD was on board again^ in company 
with the old crew^ but his kind and pious 
Captain was no longer at the head of affairs^ 
and had given place to a very diflPerent person : 
a clever, smart seaman, as sharp and decided in 
his actions as in his words, and indifferent to 
most things on board, provided every thing 
was ship-shape. He took rather a fancy to 
Richard, and, understanding that he was a gen-^ 
tleman^s son, he accommodated him almost en- 
tirely in his own cabin ; and, finding him handy 
with tools and contrivances, kept him pretty 
well employed during the voyage in making 
various repairs in his cabin, which he preferred 
having done by him j declaring, for some reason, 
that the ship^s carpenter was not worth his salt, 
so that, though Richard^s seamanship did not 
progress, he lived in much greater comfort, and 
underwent fewer hardships than in his first 
voyage. The change of manners on board 
was very soon apparent under Captain Dare^E^ 
regime, and swearing and bad language became 
again prevalent. Richard was in some respects 
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preserved from this, by bis association with the 
higher powers ; but, as may be expected, he 
suffered in other essential points, and by the 
time they arrived in Genoa, the religious im- 
pressions he might have received during his 
former voyage and from his little visit at home, 
had apparently all been eradicated. 

Itwas a fine calm day earlyin October, when the 
Coalpit entered the Bay of Genoa, and full of ad- 
miration Richard stood on deck gazing at the fair 
city, as it swept round the curve of the bay, climb- 
ing up the hiUs behind, as if claiming a right 
to command the blue waters, over which she had, 
in the proud times gone by, sent her sons, when 
England^s sailor-strength slept in unconscious 
undevelopment. It was a fair and goodly sight 
at a little distance, though much of the magic 
vanished on a closer inspection ; and still more 
effectually did the fairy illusion depart, when 
the narrow streets were subsequently explored. 
But Richard was eager to land, and they had 
scarcely anchored, when, secure of his favour with 
Captain Dare, he approached him and requested 
leave to go on shore. 

' Hey !' exclaimed the Captain rather sharply ; 
' Go on shore ! Hang it ; but you don't lose 
anything for the asking/ 

' If you please, sir, I want a tool or two ta 
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get on with your shower-bath. I should like 
to get it done, and be clear for a spell when you 
can let some of us go on shore. I suppose 
there are places where a fellow can buy some- 
thing in this fine antique place V 

' Can't you get what you want from the car- 
penter V asked the Captain^ with an oath. 

' Chips and I don't pull together very well, 
you know, sir. He owes me a grudge, too, for 
the cabin work Fve been doing, do you see V 

The Captain swore again, and declared that all 
the ship's tools were his, and that the carpenter 
should know who was master, and was about to 
summon him ; when catching sight of Richard's 
annoyed countenance, he stopped and laughed,and 
giving him a shove on the shoulder, exclaimed, 

' £h, there ! I can see through a millstone 
as clearly as any one. Get along with you. 
Now, mind, I expect to see you and the tools 
back in an hour and a half. There's Harry 
going ashore for me, so you are in luck to get a 
companion and a boat; mind I see you back 
with him.' 

Richard thanked him, and was presently off 
with Harry, and they pulled merrily towards 
the shore among the ships, yachts, gay little 
pleasure-boatd, and smaller bum-boats plying to 
and fro between the city and the shipping, some 
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laden with fruits and vegetables, others with 
clean clothes, neatly and daintily carried to their 
destination in white baskets lined with pink. 
They were cheerily hailed by many of the light- 
hearted men and women who passed them, 
whose light laugh and cheerful boat-son^ came 
pleasantly over water and air. At len^h the 
boat touched the landing-steps, and Richard, by 
this time quite elated with the scene, the songs, 
the clear air and the blue sky, began to think 
Italy must be the very brightest country on 
earth, and sprang on shore with an elastic 
step and bright face, to prosecute his search after 
a file and drill-stock. Several good-humoured 
blackTcyed women stood near with fruit, their 
stalls erected near the old walls of the lofty- 
buildings which bounded the narrow but pictu- 
resque streets ; and such fruit Richard had never 
seen. He and his companion were immediately 
assailed on their landing by sundry invitations, 
both in gesture and words, uttered in a coaxing 
merry tone, and accompanied by tenders of 

fruit. 

'Eh, Jack! Com here, I say. Eh, Jack, 
likee de grape ? Avez de vino ? Ah, c'est tres 
good. Jack— bono de grape. Vera good. Jack/ 

' What a jolly lot of good-humoured wenches 
they are, with their black eyes and white teeth ; 
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are tliej not V exclaimed Ricliard. * It makes 
one good-tempered to look at them ; I must go 
and have some fruit/ 

' Ay, coine along/ said Harry j ' I know this 
fruit of old. Bettina keeps something better 
under hatches than grapes — eh, old lady, don't 
you ? very bono de grape ; more better de juice/ 
he added, bringing himself to anchor in front of 
a choice collection of fruit. ^Ah, Bettina, me 
wantee de grape — de grape very bono.' 

'Ah, Jack! you come for grape; here, I 
say. Jack, likee de vino V 

The woman stooped behind the stall, and 
held up a bottle in front of the sailor, with an 
arch laugh, which displayed all her white even 
teeth to advantage. 

' Ah, Jack 1 bono de grape — more better de 
vino.' 

Richard was much amused at the scene, and 
made signs for some fruit for himself. 

' Never mind your dumb show,' said Harry ; 
' she'll understand your lingo fast enough. These 
Italian beggars get hold of our tongue Hke fun, 
and Johnny Frenchman's as well. You know 
all about it; don't you, Bettina, my woman? 
Dis here piccola Jack; he know nothing. 
He likee de grape, Bettina,' continued 
Harry, nodding and pointing to the fruit and 
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Richard by turns, as he shouted his broken 
English in his strong sailor tone, while Bichard 
laughed till he could hardly stand, at the two 
quaint figures of the fruit-woman and tar, 
nodding and grinning at one another, the 
former still extending her arm with, the bottle, 
and talking with perfect comprehension that she 
was expected to patronize Richard's juveniliiy 
and ignorance, and very proud of sporting all 
the English she knew. 

' Poor littel Jack; here de grape for you — de 
vino, too. You no can savez, mon enfant? 
You no can see, littel Jack?' 

' He likee our company, signora ; he laughie 
veree much. Come now, Bettina, old girl, let 
us see what's to pay, for we short of time ; the 
skipper is too much quick for us. What is de 
money ? how much ?' 

The woman was helping Bichard to some 
grapes, and hardly paused in her work to hold 
up three fingers, and say something merrily to 
Harry ; to which the sailor replied by lugging 
out some money with something of an oath, 
which elicited a remonstrance from the woman. 

'Eh, Jack, you no tink! De grape when 
you do eat is noting — when you take is to pay. 
De vino is more to pay when you pay — ^not 
dear. Jack. Pas de tout cher.' 
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'No can savez^ signora. More better to 
come and eat and drink at yoar stalls and not 
never to carry noting away, Bettina^' shouted 
the tar. 'I say^ comrade^ come along; the 
skipper^s pertickler about time. You will can 
savey his ugly phiz again de next time ; will you 
notj Bettina? You giyeehim, dis \ittel piccola 
Jackj one grape vera cheap^ for Peter. Mind you 
give him cheap^ with ugly face^ old woman. 
You can see — eh ?' 

The woman looked in the direction of the 
sailor's hand as it pointed to Richard's scarred 
face^ and shook her head^ with a little laugh^ 
without quite comprehending the drift of his 
nonsense. 

' Non e belloj littel Jack not prettee — eh ? 
One fine signora come. Oh^ e bella — ^bellissima. 
Ahj la mia bella signora^' she replied. 

'Ah^ come along; I don'tee comprenez what 
you're bellowing about^ J^ettina^' said Harry. 
' She don't think your beauty will stand in the 
way of her patronage^ I'll warrant, at any rate> 
Dick !' 

' I think the less you say on that subject the 
better,' replied Richard. ' It is not handsome.' 

' No, perhaps it aint, to strike a fellow when 
he's down/ said Harry, carelessly. 'Never 
mind, it makes no difference at all to me. I'll 
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love you — were you as ugly as sin. Here^ this 
is the way, I knows the place/ 

'You know your way and I mine^' said 
Richard^ coolly ; ' I see the place I want else- 
where. I wish you good day/ 

So saying, he turned off in an independent 
path towards a small comer shop, in the window 
of which he had seen some implements indicative 
of the trade he sought ; and, walking into the 
shop, he presently found himself &ce to (ace 
with a little wizen man, who was serving a gen- 
tleman with a small hammer and some nails. 
Richard did not notice the customer, being 
intent upon the best way of making his own 
wants known to the master of the shop. He 
had, however, hardly said, hoping that French 
might serve his turn better than English, ' J'ai 
besoin de/ when the gentleman standing by, 
laid down his hammer, and seized his hand with 
a cordial recognition. 

'What!' exclaimed Richard, 'Granville 
again ! Well, this is good fortune. You here at 
the same time as myself. I never thought of 
this lock when I said good-bye to you. But are 
you here with Erie ?' 

' Yes,' replied Granville ; for it was he. ' I 
told you I was coming this way. We are all 
here. Tom, Mr. and Mrs. Erie, and little 
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Mildred herself — ^little Mildredj no longer; she 
grows so tallj and is so bright-faced and grace- 
ful^ that the very fruit-women call out blessings 
and admiration as she goes in and out of her 
boat. To be sure it pays, for Mildred buys, 
out of gratitude, for all her train.' 

'Scandal, scandal,' said Richard, laughing; 
' but Mildred is here ?' 

'Yes, and a fair bonny dame she is/ said 
Granville. ' I shall let her know the Coalpit is 
here. She often talks of you, and will be sure 
to want to look over the ship. But you want 
something, do you not? Shall I be your 
interpreter ?' 

'Indeed you will do me a good office,' 
answered Richard, ' for I don't know a word of 
Italian.' 

' Nor this good man any French, I fear,' said 
Granville, who then turned to the shopkeeper 
and introduced Richard as a buyer, one who 
wanted a file, but either Granville did not know 
what file was in Italian, or his Italian was not 
the Genoese vernacular, for he could not make 
the man comprehend the tool he asked for, and 
after shaking his head at one or two bradawls 
and gimlets shown to him, Richard began to 
explain his wants in a very original manner by 
signs. Taking up a knife which lay on the 
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counter^ he drew imaginary diagonal lined 
across and across its flat surface with his finger- 
nail, and then taking the knife in both hands 
he began to rub the flat side up and down on 
the edge of the counter. The man watched his 
movements^ and his countenance suddenly 
brightening^ he began to talk rapidly^ and soon 
produced two or three files from which Richard 
soon suited himself. The drill-stock was a more 
diflScult matter to explain^ and after endeavour- 
ing in vain to make himself understood^ Richard 
left the shop with Granville, without being able 
to obtain what he wanted. The two friends 
made themselves very merry with their diffi- 
culties, and Granville finding that Richard had 
still some time before him, took him through 
part of Genoa, showed him the lodging of 
the Erles, and took him in. No one was at 
home, so Granville walked on to the landing 
place, where the boat of the Coalpit lay ; Richard 
stood with Granville waiting for his comrade 
Harry, and sujQSiciently interested and amused 
in watching the busy scene on and about the 
steps, when suddenly, as it appeared to him^ 
one of the many pleasure boats which were 
moving in every direction, drew up at the steps, 
and he recognised in the party it contained Mil- 
dred and her parents. It was now many months 
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since he had seen his old playfellow and favourite^ 
and he felt a shyness creep over him as the pretty 
graceftd girl^ now almost a woman in height 
and manner^ looked up from her seat under the 
awning, full in his face, at first without any 
apparent recognition ; but presently she jumped 
up and leaned forward towards him, holding 
out both hands, exclaiming — 

^ Oh ! papa, it is Richard. Mamma, it is 
Richard. I am so glad to see you. After all 
I was right. The Old Chalpit is here, I thought 
I saw the name.' 

Richard was not less eager than Mildred, and 
in pressing towards the boat in his eagerness, he 
unconsciously laid his hand on another which 
was coming up to the landing, and giving it ai^ 
involuntary impetus, shoved it oflP a foot or two, 
to the great indignation of the principal occu- 
pant, a tall thin dark man, of a sallow withered 
complexion and haughty unpleasant presence* 
He started up, and entirely disregarding 
Richard's motion of apology, as he drew the 
boat back the distance he had inadvertently 
sent it off, he bounded from the boat to chastise 
the insolent sailor, just as Richard was with one 
foot on Mr. Erie's boat, holding forth his hand 
for Mildred's assistance, Richard was consider-, 
ably staggered by the sudden onset of the 

<l2 
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Italian geotlemaii, and being throim off biB 
precarious balance, fell into the boat nesu'Iy at 
Mildred's feet. Full of ra^, he -vras up in an 
instant, and vitb one blow of his fist, partially 
(rom the unexpected rapidity of his attack, fairly 
knocked tbe Italian into the water. There was 
no little commotion at this feat, and Kichaxd 
began to feel that the sooner he was in the ship 
the better. He asdsted the nutn he had over' 
thrown, oat of the water almost in the same 
moment he had thrown him in, and seein^r him 
safe,jainpedintohiaownboat; then being joined 
by bis comrade just at the rigbt moment, be 
rowed off to the ship and got safely oat of 
danger, before tbe injured Count, fi>r snch tiiey 
discovered biro to be, bad sufficiently recovered 
lus ^tonifihment at his rough bath, to be pre- 
pared to take bis revenge. 

Bicbard was "o^ *^ **> S** leave to go on 
shore very soon agun, and bad he been able, he 
woold have been very cautions in venturing, as 
arned by every one who heard of his 
ot to nm any risk <rf being recogiused 
f Count Pc^o or any of his bieods; 
ey w«e basy landing the cargo, and 
ach engaged, be did not distress him- 
1 »boat the matter, especially as bis 
board «»s enlivened by , visit from 
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Mildred in company with her father and bro- 
ther, to look over the ship. What a visitor of 
light Miss Erie appeared among the rough tars ; 
her step was hardly more followed, nor her 
shadow more worshipped by Richard himself, 
whose peculiar property she seemed there, than 
by the crew. She recognised Silvio, and stopped 
to spe£(k to him, and Blunt, the boatswain, an 
old baby friend of hers, to his great delight, 
came in for a share of her regards. It seemed 
to Richard as if some of heaven^s light had left 
the earth, when the graceful smiling girl went 
down the ship's side into the pretty pleasure 
boat waiting to receive her and her escort, and 
he stood gazing afber her till she landed, with 
a sad sense of disgust of the ship and his pro- 
fession together. ^ Could such a creature as that 
ever think much of a sailor apprentice ?' and a 
vision crossed his mind of a something now lost 
for ever to him, what life would be with Mil- 
dred for a future prospect. 

Silvio was on board a good deal during their 
stay at Genoa, for though it was his native 
place, and there were very natural attractions 
on shore for him. Captain Dare, from some fear 
of his desertion, showed a shyness in giving 
him shore-leave. Richard had taken the Cap- 
tain on shore once or twice, but a week or more 
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had passed without any convenient time being 
found for him to visit his friends, when one fine 
day it happened that work was a little more 
slack, and the crew were spinning out their 
dinner hour, enjoying the clear atmosphere and 
the unwonted luxury of fishing in middle day. 
Bichard was one of the party, hut his efforts were 
of a languid description ; he was watching the 
shore, and fancying every party that came down 
to the landing-place must be his friends, and 
that every pleasure-hoat on the point of starting 
must contain them. He had just fixed upon a 
certain light dress, hat, and pink parasol as 
most surely belonging to his fair charmer, when 
considerable excitement was caused among the 
fishing party hy symptoms of a first bite ; Silvio 
was the lucky man, and his eagerness and ex- 
treme excitement afforded the most intense 
amusement to the others. He was leaning over 
the bow hauling in his line, with a face work- 
ing all over with delight and eagerness, ex- 
claiming — 

'Ah, de first ! he come. 'Pose he — 'pose he 
come ! 'Pose he come ! 'Pose he come f each ex^ 
clamation rising in a gradual crescendo of excite- 
ment, till the large fish he had caught was drawn 
near enough to he visible to his delighted eyes. 

"Pose he come!' 
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The sailors were in a roar of laughter at his 
enthusiasm ; but^ lo ; just as he was hauling in 
the fish, which was now half-way out of the 
water, with a violent struggle the victim burst 
from his captivity, and disappeared rapidly be- 
neath the clear flood, jnst as the Italian thought 
himself sure of his prey. To describe the baf- 
fled Silvio's expression of countenance would 
be impossible. Before any one could oflfer any 
obstacle to his purpose, he had, in his disappoint- 
ment, flung himself completely over the ship's 
side into the water with outspread arms to seize 
the fish, as he ended up his excited crescendo with 
the sudden change from ' 'Pose he come,' to 
' 'Pose he no come ! Ah — ^h — h — h — ' 
The amusement of the sailors at this sudden 
catastrophe was so great, that it did not occur to 
them that there might be anything of a more 
serious nature in the plunge; Richard, in an 
instant, saw that if the man were a swimmer 
he was making no effort, and quick as thought, 
his own jacket was off, he was over after him, 
and succeeded in seizing hold of him. The 
Italian had by this time, realised the fact that 
fish was too slippery a commodity to be caught 
in a man's arms, and being really an accom- 
plished swimmer, found no difficulty in coming 
to the surface, where he was seized by Richard, 
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who presentlj discovering, th 
rous haste had made, soon I ™'®*^« ^ geie- 
prepared to mount the shi '** ^** ^'*' ^<'^<' "^^ 
let down, and in a few- g^ ® *"**«• A rope was 
on board, greeted by a voU ^'^^ *te two were 

' I say, Peter, 'pose he ^o^ 7^^""^^' 
tomer, Peter/ s ae j ^ sUpperycus- 

'There's a pair of them o 
fetch the other.' ' "°® cieese sent to 

'Silvio not want any aian t« 

returned the Italian, sultay- , ,^** ^^'^ ^'™/ 

swimmer— Silvio swim well, Jf V^°®® ie good 
— not wait to see.' *coard to© quiet 

There was a roar of laughte- 
marked- ' *«<* Kiton re. 



'A case of the pot calling the t 
He thought you were as slipperrr ®*'^® blaet. 
other. WeU, Richard, I'U thank * *" *^® 

if you jump overboard for me.' ^^' "^^ ^<^* 

'I didn't do it for gratitude,' said TJ- 
carelessly, ' nor for love of Peter, i ^^^^^j 
it for any human creature ; b f *^° 

know how to let an Italian dr^^ ^^^ 

time/ ""^ ^'ofcher 

The Italian turned moodily off 

below to change his things. Bieb ^^ ^^^^ 

about to do the same, when his attenf ^^ 

attracted hy a pleasure-boat which was r?^^ ^^ 

^'"awing^ 



/ 
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near the ship^ and at the same moment he was 
hailed by a familiar voice. 

' Boothby ! where's the Captain ?* 

It was Mr. Erie who was speaking, and in the 
boat were the whole Erie party, Granville and 
all. 

Kichard replied he would call the Captain. 

' What made you take that bath just now, eh, 
Boothby V said young Erie. 

' I made a mistake, that^s all,' said Richard, 
laughing; 'I thought our Italian was drown- 
ing ; but I only offended him by supposing it.' 

'Well, fetch Captain Dare,' said Mr. Erie. 
' I want leave for you to-day.' 

' I am afraid he will hardly give it me,' re- 
plied Richard, going afb. He soon returned 
with the Captain, to whom Mr, Erie preferred 
his request for the company of his apprentice, 
and for leave for him to stay away for the night 
from the ship. The Captain demurred a good 
deal at first, but at length yielded to the 
owner, and received and accepted an invita- 
tion for himself to dinner the same day. 

Richard went off, all glee, to dress in his 
'long-shore togs,' as his friend Blunt desig- 
nated them ; and, in as short a time as could 
be expected, was a gentleman at large again for 
some hours in civilized society. Full of anima- 
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tion and happiDess, he talked and l-„^ a 
with MUdred, who seemed very I ^^ **^ 
him with her, till the boat 4^1,^^*" '"'* 
where Mr. Erie, entering into his tho ^*^'' 
joyment of the change, left the <^ af^A^ 
to him; and he had the exqoiST^ Jj^ 
of assisting her out of the boat and Jeaui" ^^ 
np the steps. T^^ej had nearly reached thTto^ 
when a party of Italians, consisting of two tadl 
men and three ladies, came rather hastil v d 
and Richard not perceiving them, had some^l 
£culty in keeping Mildred from bein^ thrown 
down the steps, and in protecting ber he 
dentally trod on the foot of the foremost lady 
obliging the whole party to move on one 
^de. He hastily b^fged pardon in Italian, 
^ud having exhausted his scanty stock of that 
j^a^goBge in this short sentence, he was unable to 
^^plain matters any further, but the injured dame 
^:^asperated by what she considered a studied 
ixiBult, turned to her cavalier for redress, some 
^erj angry words passing between the ascend- 
ii%g and descending parties. It needed all the 
^0orts of Mr. Erie and Granville to prevent a 
'ous tumult :firom talking place; more csne^ 



^«i^ly as one of the Italian gentlemen recognised 
'«. Kchard the lemarkable-looking individoal 
^^ ^fvhom he considered himself msolted on a 
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previous occasion. Richard^s part of the wordy 
qoarrel was conducted in as fluent English as 
his opponent's was in Italian ; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that Granville coald^ 
between them, get a word for the explanation 
which he could give of the accident ; and before 
the belligerents could be pacified^ a crowd of 
fruit-women, porters, and others, had gathered 
at the landing steps to watch the scene and 
listen to the abuse. Richard was at last allowed 
to pass with a deep, contemptuous, passionate 
expression from the Italian Count, cursing his 
ugly face, which did not ofiend him as much 
as it might otherwise have done, as he only 
comprehended the look, and none of the words^ 
much to Granville's satisfaction. There was a 
good deal of noise, some abuse, and much 
laughter from the bystanders as Richard passed, 
but the English party did ndt notice it ; and 
they were soon in a quiet street away from the 
noisy assemblage, and Richard was calmed and 
softened by the task of reassuring his little 
favourite, Mildred, who had turned very white 
during the fierce altercation, and trembled so 
much when it was over that she could hardly 
walk. There was not much of a remarkable 
nature in the afternoon's entertainment. The 
Captain came to dinner, and there was the usual 
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amount of talking^ congregating in the most 
romantic situations^ looking over the purchases 
Mildred had made during her continental tour^ 
and listening to the account of that tour. At 
last the Captain rose to take leave. The law 
being that all lights were to be extinguished in 
Oenoa at nine o^clock^ he left early^ having 
ordered the boat to be sent off for him at the 
time. Richard accompanied him to the mole, 
where the boat was to lie^ happy in the idea 
that he might have the privilege of returning 
to sleep on shore. The evening was as lovely as 
an evening at Genoa could be^ the harbour like 
a sea of glass, reflecting the last faint streaks of 
light, and a moon, already rather high up in the 
heavens, hanging in the clear atmosphere as it 
never hangs in our duller climate, was oblite- 
rating, by its calm radiance, the last traces of 
the daylight. A few loiterers stood on the 
mole, looking at the sea and watching depar* 
tures. As Richard and his Captain stepped 
down, talking cheerfully, a countrywoman passed 
him ; and, attracted by the sound of the voices, 
turned and looked at Richard, and nodding with 
a glance of recognition, she said, laughing, ^ E il 
Signer Brutto ; buona sera,' and passed. 

'Do you know that woman, Dick?' said the 
Captain ; ' she seems to know you.' 
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' I think she must be the fruit-vvoman at the 
steps of whom I bought fruit the first day I 
came ashore; but I dare say I have many 
acquaintances here of whom I know nothing. 
We had a jolly row to-day landings and I believe 
I was nearly stabbed by a fellow the fruit- 
woman calls Count Popilo. What fiery spirits 
these Italians are/ 

' When fire meets fire there is sure to be a 
flame^' said the Captain. ' Now, here we are. 
Hallo, my lads — boat ahoy! Where's that 
rascal Silvio ? I let him come ofi* to meet me, 
and this is the end of it.' 

The boat was lying a few feet from the mole, 
and contained Tom Barton and Harry. The 
Captain waited a few minutes for the Italian, 
whom he found had gone into the town, and 
then with a threat of coming vn*ath towards the 
Italian, he ordered the men to take him to the 
ship without delay. Richard stood watching 
the motion of the boat and the lovely scene but 
a few momenta ; he was anxious to return to the 
Erles, and retraced his steps, indulging a bright 
day-dream of future happiness, in which an un- 
usual tide of good fortune was to be his, and in 
which Mildred figured very conspicuously. He 
was so deep in thought that he did not observe 
that he had taken the wrong turning, till fancy- 
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ing he ought to have arrived at the house at which 
his friends were lodgings he began to notice that 
he had altogether mistaken the way. 

He was now in a street narrower even than 
those with which he had been previously ac- 
quainted. There was something grim and 
threatening in the aspect of the taU old houses 
and the glimpses of mountains^ all looking alike 
gloomy and blacky except in patches where the 
moon streamed through some happy openings 
and gleamed white on the stone walls. It would 
have been difficult for him in daylight^ with his 
slight acquaintance with the place^ to have found 
his way back ; and now it seemed at first an im- 
possibility^ but Richard was a sailor^ and had 
learned to act for himself on an emergency, and 
after the first sensation of annoyance, he stood 
still to consider his bearing. 

After reflecting a little, looking at the faint 
stars overhead, and deciding the direction of the 
moon, he made straight for the bay, knowing 
that his way would be comparatively smooth 
sailing when he was once by the water. He 
had turned down a cross street of no great 
length, which again led him into another, and 
he was proceeding on his way with more confi- 
dence, through a still street that bore much the 
same appearance as the one from which he bad 
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emerged, when the sound of angry voices at a 
little distance reached his ear. He stood still to 
listen, and to find out how he might avoid the 
disturbance which was evidently going on not 
very far &om him. The noise lasted but a 
couple of minutes, and there was a stifled cry, a 
deep groan, a sound as of retreating steps, then 
from a pathway in front of bim, a man wrapped 
in a cloak ran. Richard instantly concealed 
himself behind an abutment of a building near 
him till the man had disappeared ; and then, full 
of curiosity and some anxiety, made for the path- 
way from which he had issued. Down this 
pathway the moon streamed : it had just accom- 
plished its ascent over some intercepting houses 
as Richard gained the spot, and he had no diffi- 
culty in seeing every object before him. There 
was a flight of steps in front, leading to a large 
old-fashioned palatial dwelling, where, on the 
lowest step, on his face, lay a man. 

Richard^s sense of humanity induced him at 
once to endeavour to ascertain whether any assist-. 
ance could be rendered ; and he was soon by the 
wounded man's side, using all his strength to raise 
him, and lay his head in a more easy position. 
He presently discovered that the man was not 
dead, for he groaned slightly as he was moved ; 
and shouting for help, Richard turned him by 
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d^rees on his back and supported his head. 
The blood was flowing fast from a wound in the 
chesty and as Richard endeavoured to staunch 
the blood by pressing his hand tightly on the 
woundj the sufferer raised himself slightlj and 
with one deep groan expired. There were now 
footsteps approaching^ and in another instant 
the idea of danger flashed on Richard^s mind. 
Surely^ too^ he knew that face as it lay before 
him in the cold moonlight. The gate of the 
court-yard at the top of the steps opened^ and 
thoroughly roused to the chance of a mifitake 
and consequent peril, he rose, laid the head ab- 
ruptly down, and fled for dear life. But he 
was too late; behind and before were pur- 
suers, his flight was construed into confes- 
sion of guilt, and when stopped at the cor- 
ner of the pathway, the terrible stains of blood 
on his hands and clothes confirmed the sus- 
picious nature of the case. He could speak no 
Italian, and was carried away at once into the 
house, at the door of which its master had been 
assassinated, and there searched, locked up, and 
carefully guarded. There was no weapon found 
on him, and after the first fearful agony atten- 
dant on his situation was past, Richard grew 
calmer. He thought quietly about it, and felt 
sure he should be able to get some iuteipreter 
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the next day^ and that he could easily prove that 
he could have had nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. Should he have been found there so long 
after committing such a deed of guilt ? Would he 
have shouted for help ? There was no instrument 
with which he could have committed the deed 
found on him. ' Oh, yes ; Granville would come 
— it would be all right to-morrow.^ Yet he did 
not sleep, and his situation was most miserable. 
He could not deny that the case did look most 
black against him. Richard had no consolation ; 
he had never been in the habit of carrying 
troubles and anxieties to One who was able to 
help, and he had no confidence now. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TOWARDS morning Richard sank into an 
uneasy slumber^ from which he was roused 
by one of his guards^ who brought him break- 
fast ; and in another hour he was again disturbed 
for the purpose of carrying him before the 
Genoese authorities. He was not permitted to 
make any change in his dress^ and was paraded 
through the streets with a guard of soldiers^ 
surrounded by a mob which showered down 
execrations on him. He had not gone very far 
when a halt took place^ the crowd made way^ 
and the miserable Richard^ to his great relief^ 
saw Mr. Erie and Granville pressing forward, 
and cautiously admitted by the guard to him. 
They were both in a state of the greatest agi« 
tation. 

' Richard Boothby, what is this ? How came 
you here? Where have you been all night? 
Eh ! no, it is impossible — ^you cannot — ^but what 
is that blood V 

He could hardly speak at first, but at length 
the words came forth. 
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' Of course it is impossible. Save me, Mr. 
Erie. It is a strange, fatal mistake. Come with 
me, Granville, and interpret. Tell them the 
true story. I have not been able to defend 
myself because I cannot speak Italian.' 

He was beginning eagerly to tell his tale to 
his friends, but the Captain of the guard stopped 
the interview, and, separating the friends, 
marched on. When they reached their destina- 
tion, Richard was allowed to have Granville 
near him, and an interpreter on the part of the 
Genoese was also present. The examination 
was long and complicated; and to his astonish- 
ment and horror, Richard found that the chief 
witness was Silvio, who, in a calm, concentrated, 
deliberate, but consistent manner, brought for- 
ward much evidence. 

In vain Richard declared he was alone; that 
no one but himself and the real murderer, who 
ran past him, knew anything of the transaction 
till he was made prisoner. 

Silvio persisted in his statement, which was 
to the effect that he saw Richard stealing along 
the streets quite out of his direction, in the 
neighbourhood of the Count's dwelling ; that, 
knowing that the Count had gone on before, 
and also having heard Richard ridiculing the 
Count some weeks ago by name on board the 

b2 
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sbip^ be felt sore be intended some ill^ and fol- 
lowed to prevent it^ wben be lost sigbt of him 
for a few minutes. He tben saw bim come 
forward from tbe shade of a house he mentioned, 
and turn up the pathway leading to the Coanf a 
house^ and before be could reach bim there were 
some cries and a groan : and when he (tbe Italian) 
had summoned belp^ they found Richard run- 
ning away^ and tbe Count dead at bis o\Fn 
door. 

Then came forward one or two witnesses to 
prove that Richard had twice quarrelled with 
the Count; and the fruit- woman^ who was 
among them, identified him by his peculiar 
countenance, and mentioned having seen him 
turn up such a street, ^ which must show plainly 
that he did not intend to return immediately to 
his friends, as they lived in another street.' The 
evidence certainly seemed overwhelming; still 
Granvilleboped much from the fact that no weapon 
had been found upon him, but wben he suggested 
this, the officer in charge produced a stiletto 
which, stained with blood, had been picked up 
at a little distance by some one near tbe scene 
of bloodshed. Granville and Mr. Erie both de- 
clared their certain conviction that Richard 
never possessed such an article, and had no 
means of obtaining it. It was simple and ordi- 
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nary, with no distinctive mark, and no light was 
thrown on the affair. Mr. Erie gravely returned 
the weapon to the officer, and as the evidence 
was now concluded, he hegged for time to find 
witnesses on Richard's part, which was ac 
corded, and the prisoner removed to a miserable 
room in an Italian prison, already condemned 
by the universal opinion of all Genoa ; and his 
friends returned home full of sad forebodings as 
to the issue of the trial which must take place 
shortly. They had been greatly alarmed at 
Richard's non-appearance the previous night, 
but had quieted themselves with the idea that 
the Captain had taken him on board. The first 
thing in the morning they sent off to the ship, 
but could gain no tidings of him, and on the 
messenger's return, news were brought them 
that a murder had been committed the night 
before in the city ; and, full of fears, they directly 
set out to ascertain who was the victim, appre- 
hensive lest Richard should have fallen. It was 
while on their way that they met the procession ; 
and now, though fully convinced of Richard's 
innocence, Granville could not help seeing how 
alarmingly consistent was the circumstantial 
evidence ; as for Mr. Erie, his own faith was 
slightly shaken ; he could not help fearing that 
in some moment of fury Richard might have 
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been tempted to do that from which he in his 
calmer moments would have revolted. How- 
ever^ he constantly reassured himself with^ ' It 
is not an Englishman's mode of venting his 
rage; it is more like a crafty Italian. No^ I 
don't believe it. By-the-bye, Granville, who u 
that witness? he could speak English. Haven't 
I seen— oh, to be sure. Isn't he — ^ay, he is one 
of my men. How comes he to be so very know- 
ing, eh ? I'll have the man here and examine 
him, and get him sent off in double quick time.' 

' I doubt if you can do that/ said Granville; 
^ I dare say the authorities will not let him leave 
Genoa at present, but we might have Captain 
Dare here, and I will get hold of Silvio if I can. 
I have a hold on his gratitude, and shall use it. 
I know him well, now you say who he is ; and 
I believe he has some grudge against Richard, 
which will account for much ; only how are we 
to disprove this terrible circumstantial evi- 
dence ?' 

Captain Dare was soon over, much distressed 
at the state of things. He confirmed the 
suspicions about the Italian's feelings towards 
Richard — ^at least, he said that he saw the Italian 
had some spite against Richard, and he believed 
Richard teased Silvio a little sometimes, but not 
much. From the sailors they obtained more in- 
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formation, and everything confirmed the impres* 
sion that the Italian had bj some means been fol- 
lowing Richard, and that he had taken advan- 
tage of the strange circumstances to farther his 
revenge. These conjectures were all well; but 
how to obtain evidence for the poor prisoner 
they knew not, in so mysterious an event. Gran- 
ville sought in vain for Silvio ; the Captain in 
vain sent a party to search for him as a deserter ; 
he was safely concealed somewhere, and did not 
choose to discover himself; and the Coalpit, un- 
able to wait the issue of the trial, set sail, leaving 
the affair in the hands of the British Consul, Mr. 
Erie and Granville remaining to be ready for 
anything that might seem to require them. Mr. 
Erie sent over immediately for his own lawyer, 
and so, using every eflfort to discover the true 
assassin, the time passed on. 
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Access was afforded to his frieuds^ and Mr. 
Erie and Granville came often to see him. Poor 
fellow ! Granville was all — everything ; his 
pastor^ his friend^ his adviser. He prayed for 
him and with him, read to him, consoled him, 
encouraged him ; yet it was so difficult to realize 
the fact of his danger. Richard's sanguine 
temper and his buoyant life, broken as his 
spirits were by imprisonment, anxiety, and ex- 
citement of the most fearful kind, refused to 
credit it ; and at times he made Granville kneel 
and pray aloud for him, that he might be able 
to fear sufficiently for himself, to come in 
earnest for the salvation he needed. 

' I cannot, dear Granville, I cannot feel there 
is no hope. Oh, Granville, have you seen 
Silvio yet?* 

^Yes, after the greatest difficulty and the 
most vigilant watchfulness, I traced him, and 
made him stay nearly an hour with me. I have 
never been able to get one minute with him 
before yesterday. He always disappeared at the 
Law Courts directly his evidence was taken, 
and in spite of his kind of affection for me, has 
avoided me in the most systematic manner.' 

^ And did you make him confess anything?' 
said Richard, eagerly, raising himself on his 
elbow from the low bed on which he lay, and 
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fixing his hollow eyes on his friend with an 
intensity of gaze that tonched Granville to the 
heart. 

'Nothings mj dear Richard — ^nothing*/ he 
replied^ sadly. 

Richard sank back, 

' Oh^ Granville^ it is so hard ; I am innocentji 
you know it. It is so hard to die innocent.' 

' Would it not be much more terrible to die 
g^lty^ Richard V asked Granville gently. 

' You know I am innocent^ dear Granville^' 
repeated Richard. 

' I am quite certain of it^ said Granville, 
solemnly; ^and so is Mr. Erle^ and so is Mr. 
Wilcox^ whose opinion has more weight than 
either of ours^ having conducted our side of the 
case ; but^ my dear Richard^ the circumstantial 
evidence is too strong. It cannot at present be 
disproved. More than all my own belief of 
your innocence^ I am sure that Silvio knows you 
are not the guilty party ; and &om my own ob- 
servation^ I feel certain that he has a spite 
against you for some reason \ still I could not 
make him contradict himself in any important 
pointy and^ unfortunately^ I had no witness of 
our conversation.' 

' I told you how he came to bear me such a 
grudge/ said Richard. ^ He has been my evil 
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genius. Oh^ that I shoald ever have come across 
him ; and^ Granville^ for this to happen when I 
was doing a kind action/ 

' So much the better if it were to happen, 
dear Richard/ He paused, and then added, in 
an unequal voice, ' I dare not be unfaithful to 
you even now, Richard. Were you not to 
blame ? Was not your joking carried often to a 
pitch, which set alike at defiance common rules 
of courtesy, and consideration for another^s most 
sacred feelings ? Were you not unfeeling and 
irreligious ? and yourself doing more dishonour 
to the Christian name than he, since your light 
was greater than his? This terrible punish- 
ment, dear fellow, is it more than the consequence 
of the unchristian disregard you showed of him ? 
That it has come at a moment when you were 
doing a kind action, does not alter the fact of its 
being a consequence of your own nuy which was 
not visited on you at times when you might have 
been more evilly engaged. My dear Richard, 
all of us are too much among those of whom the 
Almighty speaks when He says, 'Because I 
kept silence, thou thoughtest wickedly that I 
was such an one as thyself; but I will reprove 
thee/ ' 

' Yes, yes, yes — ^you are right, you are right,' 
murmured Richard^ turning his face down on 
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his hard pillow ; ' God be merciful to me ! 
What would I give now, Granville, if I could 
remember that I had tried to lead one right, 
rather than to drive more than one wrong V 

Granville tried to speak, but a choking in his 
throat prevented him, and ftichard continued : — 
' And there is another thing too, Granville, that 
I forgot. I only ran to help that man from an 
impulse of helping one who wanted help; I did 
not think of doing it from any higher motive, 
60 I have no right to expect a reward ; and, as 
you say, if it had not been for my own faults, I 
should not have been condemned now ! for, if 
that — if Silvio had not been my enemy, and had 
a reason for revenge, he would not have done 
this cruel act. God have mercy on me ! I am 
afraid mine is not true repentance, dear Gran- 
ville.' 

' I think it is, dear Richard, or you would 
not willingly see your fault ; but cry mightily 
to God, night and day, while time is yours, and 
do not distress yourself about refinements of 
distinction. Take this for your comfort 'He 
that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them who diligently 
seek Him/ Try, dear fellow, to forgive your 
enemies, and pray till you feel you can ; and for 
yourself, trust on the Lord Jesus Christ. Who- 
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ever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
delivered/ 

They were both silent a short time. Richard 
spoke first : — ' My poor father ! When can he 
be here?' 

• ' I do not exactly know/ replied Granville. 
' I suppose the letter has hardly reached him.' 

'How is Mildred?' asked Richard^ affcer 
another pause. 

'Poor little thing! — ^sadly upset since her 
interview with you. Her mother is going to 
take her home at once, with Tom.' 

'It is best/ said Richard^ slowly. 'And* 
yet, Granville, I tell you now ; I am not sorry 
Mildred should feel for me. I have always 
loved Mildred, and I think I always should. 
Ah ! I used to dream — ^but that's over.' 

Granville's tears prevented his speaking, he 
only wrung his friend's hand. The gaoler here 
entered and ordered Granville away; and 
Richard was once more in the horrors of his 
dark, damp, gloomy prison. The day wore on , 
Richard tasted nothing of the food provided, 
for him ; but his thirst seemed unquenchable, 
and he had drained the last drop of his pitcher 
of water ; he shivered several times, and then 
flushed as rapidly with heat. He knew enough 
of his own sjrmptoms to understand that they 
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some water when you have some and take it. 
You want strength now. I have something else 
for you/ and he whispered, ' can you use a file? 
Leave only a little bit of your manacles for 
to-morrow night, and be ready about this time. 
There will be a bar loose in your window, drop# 
to the court-yard and go on boldly. A friend 
sends you this parcel,' and, as he put a parcel 
into his hand, he enjoined him to place it under 
his pillow \ ' and this cord put under your clothes 
and round your waist, to let yourself down hj. 
Good-bye ; I must not talk more. I will call 
the man to bring you some water.' 

He did as he said j when the gaoler returned 
with it, he mixed his patient's draught and 
gave the gaoler some directions in Italian. 
Finally, he wished Richard a solemn good night, 
and as he turned away, added in French ' Arise 
up quickly, Peter.' 

Richard had not recovered from his astonish- 
ment, when the heavy door closed after the 
mysterious monk, and the light flashed across 
his prison ceiling again and disappeared. The 
excitement was almost too much for him but 
the draught he had just taken seemed to 
soothe him, and he feU into a sweet refresh- 
ing sleep which did not leave him till dawn 
when he awoke, feeling strong and better, with 
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an indistinct recollection of the wonderful event 
of the previoos night. His first sensation was 
fervent gratitude for this strange gleam of hope^ 
and he shortly began to examine the couple of 
files put into his hand^ and then steadily and 
► quietly proceeded to try their power on the 
rings which confined his ankle to the heavy 
chain ; continuing his work steadily and suc- 
cessfully till nearly breakfast time, when he 
lay down on his bed till the gaoler should have 
paid his visit. 

He was better to-day, yet feverish and weak, 
and it required all the stimulus of this new 
hope to give him strength enough for the work 
he had before him. He needed often to calm 
himself as the evening drew on ; but at last in 
the darkness, by fitting the file into the deep 
notch already made, he managed to free him- 
self from his fetter, which he let quietly down 
on his bed ; and then with his heart beating so 
thickly that it seemed about to suffocate him, 
lie drew near the window, and with the help of 
his stool, which he had previously placed under 
it, he got on the deep sill, and cautiously felt 
the bars — ^yes, one was loose, but it was large 
and heavy. He got it down, he did not know 
how, noiselessly and safely inside, and attached 
the cord to the next bar. He watched can- 

s 
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tiously for a minute or two before venturing to 
descend. There was light enough, by contrast 
with his dungeon, to direct him; and seeing 
and hearing nothing, he ventured at length to 
trust himself to the rope, and squeezing his 
now slight form through the aperture in the 
window, in another moment he touched the 
pavement below. Immediately in front of him, 
was a steep flight of steps which he mounted 
as quickly as he could, and found himself pre- 
sently in a wider court yard, surrounded on 
three sides by buildings; that by which he had 
mounted the present stage being the only one 
in which the court did not run up to the build- 
ings without the intervention of the deep well- 
like inner yard. Opposite to him, in frowning 
shade, he discerned a large doorway, but he 
hardly dared venture to approach so apparently 
conspicuous a portal, and stood afraid to move, 
yet afraid to stay ; when from the obscurity near I 
the doorway, a man stepped forward and silently 
beckoned. Richard felt he had no alternative 
but to obey, and crossed the court immediately. 
He was quite reassured as he approached the man, 
and caught a few whispered words in French, 
Follow me to the iron gate which leadeth into 
the Cty; as they approached the gate, the 
stranger 3uddenly turued off into some r^st^rious 
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passage^ flung a cloak over Richard^ opened 
a small side door with a key he carried^ and led 
him forth into the street. 

This had all passed so quickly that Richard 
had hardly realized the intense excitement he- 
fore the stranger left him free^ with the soft^ 
clear air of Genoa blowing iresh on him, the 
dark sky, glittering with stars, above him, and 
the familiar-looking houses in their grim steep- 
ness on each side. The ground seemed to rock 
under his feet, the streets reeled round, and he 
fell senseless on the pavement, completely over- 
come. There were, however, friends at hand, 
who carried him, in his passive state, with all 
speed to the steps, where a boat and rowers with 
muffled oars waited. There were three men of 
the party besides the rowers. They placed 
Richard in the boat without exchanging a word, 
and the next moment they were off, the rowers 
moving steadily and swiftly towards a small ship 
at the extremity of the bay. The night was 
just what could be wished at such a time, and 
they had hardly reached the ship, before the 
gentle breeze which had accompanied them 
from the prison freshened, and in less than half 
an hour the ship was on her way to England.- 
Several days passed on that voyage before 
Bichard^s consciousness returned. A severe 
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ship and boat ready. Have fifty pounds ready 
for me when he leaves the steps ; I will send a 
messenger for it. Bo not forget! 

^ I communicated with Mr. Erie at once^ and 
we determined to let no chance slip. Mr. Erie 
engaged this ship^ at the master^s own terms^ at 
once; we had a boat at the steps^ and kept 
watch from ten at the prison. Punctually you 
appeared; I never knew how ; the rest you may 
guess. The most curious part of the business 
was that the old fruit- woman, who was one of the 
witnesses against you, was at the steps to re- 
ceive your money, and she said, very compas- 
sionately, ' Poor gentleman ! I pray the holy 
Mother to forgive me for bearing witness ; I do 
not think he did it now. That is my husband's 
boat, gentlemen ; good voyage to you.' And so 
we started, and now I am so thankful to have 
you here alive.' 

' But Mr. Erie, my kind friend,' said Richard, 
stretching out his thin hand to that gentleman, 
as he sat down by him; ' I never have thanked, 
and I never can thank you for all your gene- 
rosity to me.' 

'Tush, tush, tush/ replied Mr. Erie ; 'I could 
not have helped it. What, did you not give me 
my little Mildred twice, years ago ? but we must 
not talk to you now.' 
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' Oh that I had heen dechired innocent before 
I left Genoa/ sighed Richard. 

' WeU, never mind, you are safe/ said Mr. 
Erie, 'out of their clutches; so don't fret.' 

He shook his head, as soon as he was alone 
with Granville, however, and said, at's alto- 
gether an awkward business ; he must not stay 
in England just now ; AustraUa will be the 

place for him/ 

At length the ship arrived in London, and 
Richard was cautiously moved into au hotel, 
where in a day or two his poor father joined 
him, looking hardly less ill and careworn than 
the son, whom he welcomed as one given 
back from the dead ; and when he learned all 
Richard's history, he found there was one great 
boon he had received in his cup of sorrow, and 
that one he prized more than all others, and he 
truly rejoiced as much as he grieved. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

RICHARD was removed by easy stages, as 
soon as he was able to bear it, to Furst- 
castle, and lodged in Mr. Erie's house. He was 
very anxious to be taken at once to his own 
homej but for some reason his request was 
evaded, and at last, when a day or two had 
passed there without any communication with 
the Cloister, and his inquiries for his brothers 
and sisters had received as little attention as 
his wish to be among them, his fears were 
aroused, and he openly asked his father if he 
had anything to tell him that he feared to say. 

' Tell me now, father ; I am able to hear any- 
thing now — even ^ 

He held his father^s hand tightly, and his 
lips grew very white, as he searched with hi& 
eyes his father's face, where he saw the tears 
gathering fast. 

' Tell me. Oh, but I need not ask. I know. 
It is — Henrietta. Oh, father !' 

It was too true — too true. Richard looked 
sadly for a moment at his poor &ther^ then 
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releasing his hold, he covered his face with 
both hands, and wept bitterly. His father did 
not attempt to soothe him ; he quietly stroked 
his head as though he were still a child, and 
that token of affectionate sympathy was all that 
passed from him. 

' It killed her, father, I suppose?' 

' She never knew it, my dear ' 

'Oh, I am thankful,' exclaimed Richard. 
' How long ago was it?' 

' Hardly a fortnight,' said his father. 
Nothing more was said. Richard's sobs at 
length ceased,and exhausted by his sorrow, he fell 
asleep. He did not again allude to his great loss, 
nor did he urge his removal to his home. When 
well enough to be taken there, he now seemed 
unwilling to change his abode, though he made 
no resistance to his father's evident wish 
to have him again at the Cloister. Poor 
Paaline, Edith, his brothers, all seemed too 
much for him; and though when his father was 
in the way, he roused himself and tried to be 
cheerful, at all other times his depression was so 
extreme, that a gloom seemed cast on the whole 
house. 

Richard was now a true Christian ; a weak 
oiie, but a sincere believer ; yet he had many 
things to learn, and his experience and circom* 
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stances had been such that he could not always 
take to himself the comfort that belongs to him 
who has not wilfully and persistently departed 
from God. He was very often doubtful whether 
he had really come to Christ — often inclined to 
murmur at the hardness of his fate^ then grieved 
with himself that he who had so much more 
than he deserved, should dare to murmur. As 
strength and health came, old habits of thought 
and action returned, and they were hard to 
combat; and he did not always fight as man- 
fully as he should have done with them; 
discontent, restlessness, and even self-will, too 
often got the upper hand, these terrible ene- 
mies of his that had ruled too long to be 
conquered in a day. The house, the hamlet, 
the town, were all distasteful, — ^too quiet, too 
unexciting. The stillness left too much time for 
miserable retrospect; he wanted to rush off 
somewhere to forget himself and his grief, 
instead of trying patiently to take up that cross 
which was laid ofi him ; that one of restraining 
his natural feelings as well as his more self- 
willed impulses for his poor father's sake, and 
endeavouring to bear part of that father's bur- 
den. He was not, however, left much choice of 
his plan of action, and was not really sorry that 
necessity forced him to leave home almost 
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immediately. All his friends saw this iiecessity 
most strongly for him, and without uoder- 
BtandiDg how congenial the arrangement was to 
his own unacknowledged feelings, it was settled 
that he should sail at once for Australia in one 
of Mr. Erie's sfaips, and remain out there as a 
settler. 

Granville, Tom, Mildred, and Mr. Erie all 
accompanied him on board his new ship, and 
bade him adieu there, each, as well as his own 
loving family, having contributed his or her 
mite to his comfort during the voyage. Mil- 
dred's sweet blue eyes were overflowing with 
tears as she put her hand into Richard's, and 
the remembrance of her sad face haunted him as 
long as that of the dear father whom he dreamed 
of frequently as he remembered him standing 
on the pier, with that settled expression of 
gentle resignation which he had lately so con- 
stantly worn. He waved his hat to his son, and 
Richard noticed, as the silky hair blew about in 
the breeze, for the first time, how very white it 
tcome ; and again came that terrible pang 
bis mind which had once or twice visited 
bhat he should have done so much to 
I his father's hairs, and to sadden the 
f which be should have been the strength 
ory. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OUTWARDLY, things at the Cloister had 
gone on very peaceably and smoothly, and 
years had done little else than change the chil- 
dren into growing men and women, save in that 
one great gap which was soon unnoticed by 
uninterested observers, as well as bv those who 
at first had shared the monrner^s sorrow. 

Eight years had passed since Richard Boothby 
left home for Australia, and during that time 
he had alternately been unfortunate and suc- 
cessful in his speculations. His relations often 
heard of as well as from him ; and as far as 
regarded good general conduct, and the respect 
and esteem of his fellow-men, the accounts were 
satisfactory; still the same old story was 
repeated, 

' Such a restless fellow Boothby is. Always 
trying some new scheme. What a pity he 
doesn^t stick patiently to one thing. He is a 
better man than some of us in most things ; 
but he can't submit to beginnings.' 

Poor Richard ! it was true, even though he 
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was now a ' believer,' and did endeavonr in the 
general coarse of his life to shape his way by 
Christian principles; still the consequences of 
that early headlong self-will and impatience of 
control followed, and was too often master. 
He had, besides, but an imperfect knowledge of 
himself, and it took many years to teach him 
the lessons he had for so long been determined 
not to learn. Added to this, he was at times 
very sad and very impatient at the remembrance 
that he must be yet in the world by some 
branded as a criminal : one who must be an exile 
from his home, who had no means of proving 
his innocence. At times this overwhelmed him 
to a terrible degree, and his struggles for resigna- 
tion were often unsuccessful, and then he would 
rush away to some distant district and enter into 
a new scheme, just as he appeared to be doing 
well in his last, to drown in excitement what a 
more patient and well-ordered Christian would 
have waited for and obtained strength to en- 
dure. Richard was yet, in many things, humble 
and sincere. He was not ashamed of his reli- 
gion; though he did not boast of being better 
than other men, still he did not tiU afterwards 
know how much he wanted; and, as is often 
the case, it was unexpected happiness given him, 
which softened his heart and taught him at hist 
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how blind he had been. But we must now go 
back to the ' Old Coalpit/ 

George Boothby had just passed his exami- 
nation^ and was with his father in the same pro- 
fession. Harold, now a youth of eighteen, was 
in Mr. Erle^s counting-house, and ' little Edith^ 
was every one's darling and comfort, the sun- 
shine of the household, the unselfish one who 
shared the cares of all who came across her 
path. One summer evening she was sitting 
with her father in a favourite seat in front of the 
house, when her attention was attracted by the 
sound of a strange footstep on the gravel walk, 
and at the same moment her father caught sight 
of a strange foreign-looking man, attired in 
the long coat and widely-brimmed hat of the 
Eomish priesthood in England, and the father 
and daughter had hardly exchanged a remark on 
this invasion of their quiet, before the foreigner, 
with a courteous bow, accosted them in good 
French. 

' I address Mr. Boothby, I believe.' 

'I am Mr. Boothby,' replied that gentle- 
man. 

'I have something to say to you. This young 
lady — it is your daughter, I suppose ? Sir, I 
have something of consequence to tell you. 
May I sit near you V 
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* Certainly, sir. Pray be seated. My daugh- 
ter may listen to your history V 

' Oh, certainly. She will interest herself 
mach in it,' said the foreigner. ' It is of your 
son, the sailor, who was of Genoa about eight 
years ago.' 

Edith laid her hand on her father's, silently ; 
both her own and her father's trembled. Mr. 
Boothby could not speak, and the stranger 
continued : — 

* I was the man that saved him from prison 
and death.' 

' You /' exclaimed Mr. Boothby, fervently 
wringing the foreigner's hand between both his 
own. ^ God bless and reward you, as I have 
prayed day and night for eight years.' 

' Thank me not,' replied the man, quietly. ' I 
was obliged to do it. I knew he was not 
guilty — I could not let him suflFer for the guilty 
one. Nay, you need not look at me,' he added, 
smiling; '7am not the man myself. It was 
difficult for me to act. I am a priest; and in 
the confessional the secret was revealed to me, 
miles away from Genoa. I dare not reveal the 
secrets of the confessional ; but I could not let 
the innocent suffer, and I travelled, and planned, 
and bribed with the English money, and saved 
your son. What could I do? I would have^ 
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made it all clear, but my knowledge came to me 
in that way which is in our Church not allowed 
to be revealed. You forgive me, my friend ?' 

' I thank you/ said Mr. Boothby, again press- 
ing his hand. 

'And now,^ continued the stranger, 'I can 
do more. The time is come, and I have travelled 
day and night to let you know that all Genoa 
has now full proofs that the sailor Boothby was 
not guilty.' 

Mr. Boothby rose in his excitement; and, 
with a determined effort controlling himself, sat 
down almost as quickly as the man proceeded. 

'I have full proof. I have made the man 
sign the confession of his guilt, and I have 
lodged this paper with the judges of your son ; 
and I have caused that the real culprit (who is 
now in prison himself) should be visited from 
Genoa, that all may be most plain ; and I doubt 
not that in some few days you will see the account 
and the confession in your English journals.' 

' And how — and why. Why was not this ? — ' 
began Mr. Boothby. 

' Why ?' interrupted the priest. ' I have 
already answered to that. I could not — and I, 
I am ashamed to say it — know some who, know- 
ing the secret as I, would — would have let your 
son die. They would have justified it to them- 
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selves that he was a heretic. I did not that, 

my frieod.' 

'Forgive me!' said Mr. Boothby, gently. 
• Indeed you have not forgotten us. I cannot 
thank you enough for what yon did — and still 
more for this. My poor boy ; Buch a blight on 
your younfj existence !' 

The priest looked curiously at him, and con- 
tinned : — 

' You do not ask of me who worked Mm all 
this grief. You know the man.' 
'The Italian Silvio?' said Edith. 
' You have reason,' said the priest ; ' and 
Silvio was himself the murderer.' 

'Silvio, Aim^elf?' repeated Mr. Boothby. 'I 
have often imagined it. And you knew that.' 

' Affairs in Italy are not as tbey are in your 

country,' said the priest, coolly, ' The man had 

a cause for his anger against the Count — a cause 

of many years' standing. But all that is not our 

afi&ir just now. I believe it was a sudden fit of 

« at meeting his oppressor. Such are, alas ! 

common with us, sir. It seems that your 

had mocked Silvio Martello about his re- 

on, which it must be owned is a base and 

Ugious action. We need not to provn our 

^hgiou by scoffing at what another holds 
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'True — most true/ answered Mr. Boothbj; 
'it was a sin^ and his punishment was very 
heavy/ 

' This Martello is now to be put to death for 
another and worse affair^ and when his sentence 
was passed^ I^ his confessor^ refused him all 
comfort or pardon^ unless this reparation was 
made while it could be made^ to your son. And 
now I myself am come to tell your son that no 
spot remains on his name ; that he is free and 
innocent in men's opinion^ and here is for him a 
copy of the confession of Silvio Martello/ 

As he spoke^ he laid in Mr. Boothby's hand 
a piece of folded paper^ and rose* 

' You must not leave us !' exclaimed Edith. 
' Papa V 

' Most certainly not, my friend ; we owe you 
our house— our hospitality, at least, indeed.' 

' You owe me nothing,' said the priest. ' It 
is my own conscience. It is my penance for 
knowing the crime so long. I cannot stay with 
you. There are places here in England that 
will receive me on my way. I am not des- 
titute.' 

' But, this day — ^this night, at least, my sons 
must do honour to the deliverer of their brother. 
Nay, you must come in with us.' 

' My vow is against it. I cannot. It is my 

T 
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affair. Adieu*— may you now be happy with 
your sailor again.' 

He waved off Mr. Boothby as he spoke^ and 
walked rapidly away. Mr. Boothby followed 
him at first, but finding he lost sight of him in 
a few minutes, and that the pursuit on his part 
seemed a hopeless one, he sent his man-servant 
to hunt for him on the road to Furstcastle, and 
bring him back. The man was as unsuccessful 
as the master, and brought no tidings of the 
prieet after an hour's search; the famUy at 
the Cloister never saw him again ; and had it 
not been for the after-confirmation of his strauge 
tale, they would have been almost inclined to 
doubt the truth of the story. 

A few days afterwards a letter arrived from 
the British Consul at Genoa confirming the 
priest's story with some additional particulars; 
and before long, the newspapers which had 
eight years previously been full of the strange 
and melancholy story, now gave as faHl publicity 
to the unexpected and happy termination of 
that story as concerned the individual most 
interested in it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TT7ITH the exception of the day when that 
' ^ important letter arrived bearing the news 
of his free fame and perfect exculpation from 
all guilt ; when he, the strong, weather-beaten 
man, sobbed like a child over the account of 
the strange priest^s visit and the ' strange reve- 
lation^ that appeared in a London paper, sent 
out to him at the same time with the letter 
from home, Richard Boothby had not expe- 
rienced the same sensations of wild joyful ex- 
citement as he did on drawing near the Old 
Coalpit, after his eight years' exile ; and yet, in 
many respects, how strangely was he but the 
Prodigal son returning to his father's house. 
Though for the last eight years his aims had 
been of a higher kind, his attainments and 
knowledge were imperfect ; and the consequences 
and influence of his previous life and habits had, 
as we said before, followed him throughout his 
career. He had been what is often called ' an 
unfortunate man,' when it should really be ' an 
unstable, restless man' — without perseverance, 
patience, and industry, to work, wait, and bear 

T 2 
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the yoke till his turn comes to guide the plough. 
He returned home at twenty-seven years of age, 
penniless, to hegin his career anew, his way still 
to make when it should have been made, habits 
of steady industry to form when they should 
have been formed; and this was 'the fruit of 
his own ways/ Some 'of these sad reflections 
had occasionally forced themselves on Richard's 
mind during his long voyage, when free from the 
gnawing care of his great sorrow, he had time 
to wish he were settled in some fair home, and 
a course of well-tried honest industry before him, 
with a wife — Mildred — to cheer his home, and 
help him on in the ways of holiness in which it 
was his desire to walk, though, since he had 
known the way, he had so often stumbled, and 
risen so slowly. But now all anxious cares 
were laid aside, he was near his birthplace, near 
his father, near Mildred — near some great happi- 
ness. He would trust, now, that all his sorrows 
were over, and something would be ordered for 
him ; he saw not how, but yet — . There ! yes, 
it was the old carriage — and there was — no, not 
his father — there were two young men in it. 
The carriage drew nearer, and he strained his 
eyes, and bade the driver of the gig he had 
hired for the last stage stop, bb he became sure 
that the youth on the further side was his 
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brother George. He shouted to him, and the 
phaeton was likewise drawn up, and both young 
men jumped out. 

'Richard! nay, are you Richard?* 'Is this 
Dick?' exclaimed both by turns. ' Are we too 
late to meet you? How are you, old fellow? 
we were coming to meet you. Here, get down, 
and get in here, and let your luggage go on to 
the house. There is such a turn out in honour 
of you. Granville and Tom Erie are both at 
our house. Come on ; father will be quite taken 
by surprise.* Then turning to the man who 
drove the gig, as Richard dismounted, he added, 
' Please to keep behind us, that we may get in 
first.' 

Richard, all excitement, had been shaking 
hands, and looking at his brothers in wonder- 
ment, and now, seated in the old phaeton, began 
to express some of his astonishment as he gazed 
at the gentlemanly young man by him, 

'You don't mean to say that that's Harold — 
little Harold — and that you are George ? What 
fine fellows you are both grown, or else look so, 
after the rough lot I have been thrown among.' 

' You had better not be so complimentary,' 
said his brother, laughing, and blushing a little, 
' or we shall become inordinately vain. You 
know we are men now, not boys — at least, I may 
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be called one^ having passed examinationB enong^h 
to put surgeon after my name^ and to assist my 
father in lightening the sorrows of our dark 
neighbourhood. As for Harold^ you know> I 
believe that he is with Erie and Macintosh^ and 
is to be the great man of the family^ unless you 
outdo him. I suppose you have come home 
with a fortune^ either to settle down with a wife^ 
and live very happily all the resl of your days, or 
to set up in something and cut us all out^ eh V 

Bichard shook his head and laughed. 

' Alasj no I gold diggings were a losing specu- 
lation to me^ but here is the dear old place. 
Why, old fellow, they have been making a 
triumph.' 

Yes, so it was. In honour of their good 

friend's joy, and of the freedom of the youth bom 

among them, the villagers had made a fete-day 

of his return to them, and as he appeared on the 

brow of the hill overlooking the hamlet, the three 

church bells began to ring, and a party of rustics, 

rather taken by surprise by the unlooked-for 

prematurity of the arrival, rushed forward, hur- 

rahmg, in their clean smockfrocks, and hats 

^^^ ^*^ flo^e^ ^d ribbons; while in 

triumptllt'^ ""'^'^^^^^ '^' ^^ -«^ ^y --pie 

inscriptil ;f r^ ^^ fl-^^e^^e^ fl^g«^ tearing 

^ OM in honour of himself and his father. 
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such as, 'God bless our Doctor;' 'Welcome 
home ;' ' God bless you/ &c. The whole vil- 
lage appeared to have turned out for the occa- 
sion, and the party already mentioned stopped 
the carriage, and, lifting Richard on to a chair 
adorned with evergreens and flowers, bore him 
triumphantly on their shoulders through the 
hamlet to the Cloister, where, at the gate, his 
father, with Edith, and two gentlemen in the 
background, stood to receive him, and close at 
hand his affectionate Pauline with other servants 
who remembered him. 

We must pass over the father's meeting with 
his long-lost son, and much of the rejoicing and 
festivity of that eventful day. There was no 
one in that little assembly in the Cloister who 
did not feel solemn in the midst of the great 
happiness ; and they were all in a measure glad 
when the demonstrations of sympathetic joyj 
gratifying as they were, were over, and they 
were lefb in quiet to understand its weight. For 
some days the coming home was all excitement, 
friends calling and congratulations pouring in on 
every side, and there seemed no drawback to the 
pleasure and happiness of this time, for which 
they were all so thankfiil. Richard had more 
invitations than he could accept ; but two or three 
days after his return one came thdi was warmly 
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accepted^ thongh Richard did not saj much of the 
waj in which he looked forward to this eng^a^e- 
ment^ and his brothers hardly gaessed how he 
counted the hoars till the meeti ng with his old 
favourite^ Mildred^ and her parents, to whom he 
owed so much. He had already seen Mr. !ErIe^ 
but had been from home when Mildred and her 
mother called. It was in the evening of the day 
that Mrs. Erie had left the pressing invitation 
that Richard remarked at their little supper^ 
very quietly, 

' Is Mildred as pretty as she was ? I wonder 
she is still Miss Erie.' 

'Yes, I think she is quite as pretty,' said 
George ; ' not that I ever admired her as you 
did; but Harold does, and so I think does 
Granville.' 

' Granville !' said Richard, and a bright red 
flush passed over his &ce ; ' I did not think she 
was a favourite of his.' 

^ Well ! rumour says she is a very great 
fiivourite, but that Mildred listens to no one,' 
said his brother, carelessly, helping himself to 
some salt. ' It says Granville is a disappointed 
man.' 

'Indeed!' said Richard, gravely, and a 
strange hope, for a moment, rose in his mind ; 
•and yet ' an expression of momentary pain 
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crossed his face ; he brushed aside his hair, and 
determined not to think. 

' Mr. Erie is very fond of Granville. He has 
given him the chaplaincy of the Merchants* 
Hall^ and is, I believe, going to give him the 
Old Coalpit, which, you know, is vacant now/ 

^ Indeed P said Richard, again. 

' Some men are very fortunate,^ said Harold. 

' Yes,^ said Mr. Boothby, quietly, ' and many 
who are called unfortunate, might be more pro- 
perly called imprudent and foolish. I believe 
an opportunity comes once for every man in 
this lifers business, as a friend of mine used to 
say — and happy and wise the man who does 
not lose his opportunity.' 

'But,' said Richard, 'I think, father, there 
are some men who never have any moderately 
good fortune. We can't account for it. Some 
men, too, who fear God, yet they never prosper 
in the world.' 

'True,' answered Mr. Boothby. 'Ill-health, 
want of means, and some providential dispen- 
sations, occasionally hinder this success in a 
manner for which we cannot account. We may 
suppose sometimes, in the case of a child of 
God, that for the perfection of some characters, 
a certain discipline is necessary; and in such 
ease may feel that^ 'Whom the Lord loveth 
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He chasteneth ;' but, Dick, I should, before I 
judged any ease, or felt it an exception to my 
general theory, wish to know all the history of 
the individual. Even where religion comes in 
after what we call youthful follies, and binds up 
wounds, and heals old sores, and pours balm and 
strength on the weak and wounded, it does not 
promise in giving strength for the future, to 
repair all the mischief done to his home and 
possessions in the man's previous delirium; 
and a man often suffers through his life, as far 
08 this life is concerned^ from the consequences of 
a sinful act, or course of action, which he has 
quite forgotten.' 

' Father, be merciful,* said Richard, gently. 

' My boy, I was speaking generally,' replied 
his father, holding out his hand as he spoke. 
Bichard grasped it, and they looked into each 
other's eyes with silent emotion for a second or 
two, when Edith and Harold changed the con- 
versation. 

And yet, if Bichard had but known all, as he 
knew j»ar^, of the consequence of his own early 
self-will !— It was a mercy, part was hidden of 
the indirect carrying out of such consequence. 
He did not see, nor ever knew, how near he 
once was to the fulfilment of his dearest day- 
dream ; nor how that cup of joy was removed 
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from his lips^ in his unconsciousness^ not by any 
glaring fault, but by the slow, sure working out 
of a result which he neither noticed nor calcu- 
lated. He, in his most imaginative mood, never 
saw Mildred, as she sat in her room, that very 
night, when they were talking of her in the 
parlour of the Cloister ; with a little colour on 
her cheek, and a half smile on her face, think- 
ing very quietly. He did not hear the words 
uttered, half aloud, that dropped from her, 
when alone — ' I wonder if he is much changed, 
poor Richard !' Nor could he ever have be- 
lieved that for him, Mildred had refused to 
listen to Granville; that she could wait and 
care for him : and if not caring quite as he 
cared for her, still she could believe him worthy 
of her, and rejoice for her own sake, that Richard 
might again be admitted as a friend. 



At the hour appointed, Richard, in company 
with his father, sister, and brothers, arrived at 
the well-known country house of their constant 
friend, Mr. Erie. They found all the family, 
except Mildred, in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Erie was very kind and affectionate to Richard, 
and most warmly congratulated him on his 
return home ; but Richard was so full of Mil- 
dred that he did not notice how often her eye 
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rested on him with a curious, unapproving 
glance, and turned as quickly to one of his 
brothers. He was almost unconscious of the 
great diflFerence between himself and them, for the 
very causes which had operated in making him 
less refined in manner and appearance, had also 
in some measure blunted his perception of this 
gradual alteration in himself. The long asso- 
ciation with men of inferior education and sta- 
tion, had set its stamp upon him when he was 
young enough to be moulded, and he was now 
too formed to be altered again to any great 
extent. He did not see himself by contrast the 
common man in appearance, manner, and even, 
to some extent, in dialect, and could hardly 
have understood how it was natural that even 
with respect for his real Christian worth and 
old affection for him on his own, as well as on 
his father's account, his friends could not quite 
help feeling that he was, that he had placed 
himself, a step lower in the social scale than 
they were themselves, and their pleasure in his 
society was lessened. 

Mildred at last entered, gentle, graceful, and 
ladylike as ever — more attractive than ever, 
Richard thought, as he rose, all excitement and 
delight. The colour was in her face as she ad- 
vanced to Mr. Boothby, and took his hand. 
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looking round as she spoke^ but overlooking 
Richard, — 

" How are you, sir ? and where is Richard ? 
Is he not coming V 

^ Richard is here, my dear,' said Mr. Boothby, 
'You have grown out of knowledge, indeed, 
Dick,' he added, ' Here's your old playfellow 
forgetting you.' 

Richard advanced, his honest though scarred 
and plain face glowing with pleasure at the 
meeting. Mildred turned quite gravely round, 
and for a moment looked startled at the 
common-looking man before her. Was this the 
man that her romantic attachment had invested 
with all the attributes of a refined gentleman ? 
She recovered her surprise almost immediately, 
and received him with quiet, unaffected grace^ 
a little tinged with gravity; but that interview, 
even had Richard been a more prosperous man, 
settled his fate. They were good friends, but 
never more to each other than Mr. Richard 
Boothby and Miss Erie. Richard had nothing 
to offer her, and never knew that at one time, 
under other circumstances, she might have 
learned to care for him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ANOTHER year passed. Richard was still 
patiently working on, finishing the coarse 
of study he had so ruthlessly broken in upon 
ten years before. The woi*k was harder now to 
him, for he had settled habits, and the ten years 
in which he might have established himself in a 
respectable career had been wasted time. His 
next brother was intended for a physician, he' 
had talents for a very much larger field than the 
Old Coalpit, and Richard was to take his place 
with his father as soon as he had passed the ne- 
cessary probation. He had now learned to 
know his aspirations for his own only love were 
hopeless, and deeply distressed at this last trial, 
he felt that his only desire was to atone to his 
father for past anxiety on his account, by becom- 
ing his prop and stay in his declining days. 
And for this he strove, he prayed, he worked — 
and conquered his restlessness so successfully in 
the strength he sought, that he steadily passed 
through his medical education, and in as short a 
time as it could be done, released his brother for 
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his farther progress, and joined his father and 
Edith at the Cloister. 

But hefore this took place, the living of the 
Old Coalpit had been presented to Granville, 
and Mr. Erie began to build a new Rectory in 
place of the old one, which had long been too 
small for modern requirements. The site of 
the new rectory was rather above that of the 
old one, on the elevated land bordering on the 
hamlet, in the driest and most healthy spot 
that could be selected ; and such were the prepa- 
rations for gardens, stables, and conveniences of 
every description in the laying out of the new 
house, that people looked very wise, and talked 
of reasons that Mr. Erie must have for * favour- 
ing ' the new Rector. And for once the gossips 
were right — Miss Erie was to marry Mr. Gran- 
ville, and at last the new houfie was ready — and 
the day fixed. 

The family at the Cloister were all invited ; 
but Richard absented himself on the plea of 
some examination pending in London, to which 
place he repaired a few days before the marriage 
took place. From some unaccountable impulse 
he returned home on the evening of the wedding- 
day, when his own family were away at the Erles' 
town house, and after a solitary ramble through 
the wood, came round by Farmer Jones's, and 
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looked in at the tower where^ years ag^o^ he 
rescued Mildred. He mounted the old staircase 
and stepped into the room ; the chest had been 
removed^ and the room had a still more ruinous 
air. It was autumn again, and the same dusky 
twilight was in the chamber, carrying him back 
so forcibly to the old days, that he could have 
fancied himself once more a boy searching for his 
little acquaintance, had it not been for that heavy 
weight at his heart. He stood a short time 
in the room till the decreasing light warned 
him to retrace his steps while he could see his 
way, and he turned to the staircase with a 
sigh, as he murmured to himself, ' Yes — I used 
to fancy things would be very different, once ! — 
But they returned all I was to them a hundred- 
fold, and I could not expect her to waste her 
bright life for me.' He was hurrying out of 
the court-yard, when a hand on his arm stayed 
him with a hearty 

' What, Mr. Richard come back ? What a pity 

you couldn't a-been in time. Now do come in, sir, 

and drink the bride's health— a pretty creature ! 

Mr. Granville's a lucky bridegroom, I say, and 

^0 says my wife, and she's more knowing than 

?m?°^® *^^^gs. Now, you must come in, sir/ 

J J/^ank you, ^ot to-night, Mr. Jones. I will 

00 m to-morrow. I must run off now.' 
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'To be sure, now, that was thoughtless of 
me/ said the farmer; ^ you wont have too much 
time to get to Purstcastle for the doings to- 
night. I oughtn't to try to keep you. Then, 
good-night to you, Mr. Richard. Well, you 
know, somehow when you were a lad, and such 
friends with Miss Mildred, I had a fancy that 
things would turn out different — good night, 
sir.' 

As may be presumed, Richard did not go on 
to the town. He managed to elude the keen 
eyes of Pauline when he returned home, and 
got safely to his room, which he did not quit 
till late the next morning, when pale and worn, 
but gentle and composed, he joined the party 
downstairs at breakfast. There had been a 
resolution made that wedding-night, and this 
time not in his own strength; and it was 
never known that in any respect he faUed to 
keep it 

Henceforth Richard Boothby was the comfort 
of his father and sister, and unostentatiously 
the humble benefactor in the district through 
which his labours now extended— and while one 
brother gradually at first, and afterwards more 
rapidly, won his way in his honourable profes- 
sion, to distinction and ultimate wealth ; and 
the other, by steadily pursuing the path pointed 

u 
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out for him, bade feir to be as successful in time, 
Bicbard remained in the seclusion of his native 
village, thankful, as he might be, that so honour- 
able a way was opened to himself after so vrasted 
a youth, and now only anxious to atone in every 
way for past shortcomings. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed, that his naturally resfclesfi 
spirit, with all its indulged habits, submitted to 
this unexciting life without eflFort ; but as time 
went on, the effort became less, and so quietly 
and humbly happy Richard appeared, that Far- 
mer Jones occasionally remarked in conversatiouj 
when it turned on the family at the Cloister, 

^And there's Mr. Bichard. Liaw, what a 
quiet blessing that man is about here, with his 
cheery laugh, and good doctoring*, and his kind 
heart. I don't know what the people would do 
without him. He's like his &ther over again, 
only more still sometimes. Why, now, you'd 
never have thought that he'd been such a 
racketing young fellow once. I couldn't have 
believed it, had any one told me onoe. I 
believe he's very religious now ; only he doesn't 
talk much about it.' 

^No,' said Mrs. Jones ; 'he says he thinks 
the less a man says, and the more he does, the 
better; and I think if ever a man tried to do 
the will of Ood, he does.' 
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^Sure enough/ said her husband ; ' and, though 
he doesn't say much, he can speak when he 
ought to speak. Look what he said to Tom, 
when he was in that public-house, that night. 
Tom's never forgotten it.' 

Richard did not visit very often at the Rectory 
for a long time after Granville's marriage ; but, 
by and bye, he grew more intimate with his old 
friends again, was godfather to a namesake of 
his own, and in time as great a favourite with the 
little ones that ran about the Rectory garden, as 
he was generally with the good people belonging 
to the Old Coalpit. 



THE END. 
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